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Week Ending Friday, August 2, 1991 


Remarks and an Exchange With Soviet 
Journalists on the Upcoming Moscow 
Summit 


July 25, 1991 


The President. Well, we have, I think, 
about 30 minutes, and I don’t know any 
better way to start other than to say I’m 
looking forward to this visit very much 
indeed. A lot of things to talk about, and I 
have every anticipation that the visit will go 
well. 

A lot of the issues were addressed at this 
G-7 meeting, but we’ve got a lot of bilater- 
al things to discuss and, as far as we’re con- 
cerned, every issue is open for discussion. 
So, I think it will be positive. And I hope 
that the outcome of the visit will be a 
strengthening of this relationship. It’s very 
important to the United States, and I like to 
think it’s important to the Soviet Union. 

So, with no further ado, why don’t we 
just keep going around the circle here until 
we run out of questions or time. Who wants 
to start? 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve met with Mr. 
Gorbachev several times, and every meet- 
ing was kind of a step toward some new 
situation. Can you—maybe it’s a little bit 
premature to ask you such a question—but 
can you explain to us, what could it be from 
your point of view, this visit of yours—from 
a qualitative point of view, qualitative for 
Soviet-American relations? 

The President. Well, of course, on the 
qualitative sense, I think the signing of an 
arms control agreement speaks for itself. 
And I hope that we’ll have the agreement 
ready to sign on every detail. But even if 
we don’t, we’ve got so much—I mean, the 
deal is done, and whatever we sign will be 
viewed as a significant step forward and 
one that—this one isn’t just U.S.-Soviet, it 
just has—a lot of people around the world 
have been hoping to see this for a long 
time. 

So, that will probably dominate it. We’ve 
got a lot of—I don’t know what you mean 


“qualitative.” I guess I would put that in 
the terms of just improving a bilateral rela- 
tion. I think there’s been some doubts in 
the Soviet Union about the United States 
intentions. There are different voices in the 
United States saying different things, just as 
there are in the Soviet Union. But as the 
President, I think it will be helpful to 
convey a message of respect, wanting to 
work with the Soviet Union, discussing all 
issues including the regional issues where 
Soviet participation—very important on the 
Middle East—discussing what we call a new 
world order where a changing Soviet 
Union, changed Soviet Union, are an inte- 
gral part of it. 

So, that’s the way I’d answer the qualita- 
tive aspect of it. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you view moti- 
vations in the triangle—Washington, Soviet 
central government, and the Republics? 
Your first steps on this way meeting with 
Mr. Yeltsin and the trip to Kiey—— 

The President. Well, I don’t think we’ve 
got a triangle. In other words, I view that 
the President of the United States primarily 
deals with the President of the Soviet 
Union. Having said that, contacts with the 
Republics is a very important thing. And I 
think any Soviet leader has many contacts 
with our Federation, with our Governors, 
and with our Representatives of these dif- 
ferent States. 

So, to me it’s—but I don’t want to suggest 
that we’ve got a three-sided triangle. We’re 
not in that. But we will deal—I thought Mr. 
Yeltsin, when he came here, conducted 
himself very well. He came here in a 
manner that is understood by Americans— 
and that is, backed by a very large vote. 
And this made quite a difference to Ameri- 
cans. Here’s a man who took his case to the 
Russian Republic and won a big victory. 

But I don’t think that that means we 
have a triangle where I deal with Yeltsin on 
the same basis as I deal with Gorbachev, 
and Yeltsin deals with us the same way he 
deals with Gorbachev. I mean, you can’t 
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conduct foreign policy that way. You have 
to have an ordered approach. And people 
in the Soviet Union, whole Union, are enti- 
tled to know that the President of the 
United States will deal with respect with 
the President of the Soviet Union. 

Having said that, that doesn’t preclude 
good relations with Yeltsin or anybody else 
there. But I just don’t want to equate the 
two. 

Did I get that question? Okay. I just 
wanted to be sure that was the question. 

Q. Mr. President, the START treaty, to 
some extent, signifies a shift from the cold 
war agenda centered around arms control, 
to a new agenda, so to say, agenda with 
more emphasis on economic preparation— 
trade. What is your perspective on that? 

The President. | think that’s true. I don’t 
say this is the end of the arms control road, 
but—because there will be other objectives 
down the road, I think. But we’re dealing 
with such dynamic change in the Soviet 
Union that, as we said out at the G-7, in 
terms of technical assistance and all, we 
want to be a part of it. And so, I think that 
the economic questions that will be—were 
discussed—will be a part of it. The system 
questions will be a part of it. 

The Soviet Union has not had a market 
economy. They’ve not had convertibility of 
currency. They’ve not had private owner- 
ship. And now there seems to be—and elec- 
tions. So, we have all these subjects that will 
soon dominate the agenda without driving 
arms control totally away from the agenda. 
But these are the critical things. These are 
the things that—successful acceptance of 
the technical assistance and moving the 
Soviet economy and markets forward and 
all—we think is in the best interests of all 
the citizens there. And clearly, we think it’s 
in our interests, or we wouldn’t be pursuing 
this. 

I mean, I think if you want to visualize a 
bright future, you look at the continuations 
of the Gorbachev reforms; you look at the 
continuations of much of what Mr. Yeltsin 
stands for; and you see enormous opportu- 
nity for investment and for participating 
and working closely in political matters. 
The very changes that Gorbachev has 
brought about really was, I think, largely 
responsible for the utility of the United Na- 
tions, for example. We talk about a new 
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world order, but this couldn’t have taken 
place unless there had been a dramatic 
change in the thinking in the Soviet Union. 
Thinking, incidentally, that both Gorbachev 
and—since we mentioned Yeltsin—seem to 
share. 

So, I think that arms control, defense, all 
of these things will continue to be impor- 
tant—and sometimes sticking; there will be 
some sticking points. But if we do our jobs 
properly, I think they will be overshadowed 
by this common desire to work together for 
the change—to facilitate and enhance the 
changes taking place in the Soviet Union. 

Q. Mr. President, my question may be 
kind of a follow-up on what my colleague 
just asked. I am interested in the arms con- 
trol issue. My impression is that, now, when 
START is done, the arms control issue is 
going to the background. I mean, in the 
first place, we’re having these economic 
and social problems—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. So, the question, number one, 
to which extent would you agree that arms 
control is not as important as it used to be, 
say, a year ago? And secondly, if we talk 
about START II, which you're going to dis- 
cuss in the Soviet Union, what do you think 
would be the ultimate goals of the START 
II process? Do you have any numerical fig- 
ures? 

The President. 1 don’t. On the second 
part, I just don’t. Can’t help you with what 
we will be proposing or even a broad di- 
mension of what might follow-on. 

There will be other arms control areas 
where we’ve got to work together—chemi- 
cal weapons is a good example. We like this 
open skies approach that we've talked 
about before, and I’ve got to convince 
Soviet leaders that this is not detrimental to 
their interests at all, particularly in a new 
and open society. So, there will be arms 
control items that will follow-on. 

Having said that, the achievements in 
CFE, INF, and START have taken the 
major intractable issues off the table. And 
those are the ones that the world looks to 
and says, my God, isn’t this great? We’re 
moving in the same direction with the 
Soviet Union. Our children might grow up 
without the fear of nuclear weapons. And 
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so, those three have been very, very impor- 
tant in my view. But I think we’ve still got 
an arms control agenda. And there could be 
some START follow-on, there could be 
some of these other areas we're talking 
about. But I think the reason the economic 
issues and all will come to the forefront is 
that so much has already been done in arms 
control—or will have been done by the 
time we get this START deal done. 

Q. If I understood you correctly, Mr. 
President, you will be taking some specific 
proposals for a START II to—— 

The President. 1 don’t know how specific 
they will be in this short of time, but there 
will be a broad discussion of issues. I 
haven’t really seen the briefing paper to 
know how interested the leaders over there 
will be in all of this, but I have found Mr. 
Gorbachev always interested in discussing 
that kind of thing. But I can’t help you with 
any specifics at this point. We may be flesh- 
ing out some before we get there, but there 
won't be any bold, new proposal on the 
part of the United States for a dramatic 
next step. We'll be talking more, how do we 
achieve a next step; what areas are of inter- 
est here? 

Q. Mr. President, until the last years 
there was a huge and very intensive ideo- 
logical war between East and West. As I 
find it today it’s nearing to the end, but it’s 
centered and moved to the Soviet Union. 
And being here in Washington, I heard that 
there was a new thesis which was put in use 
in the Soviet Union that results—and meet- 
ing of Mr. Gorbachev with you and with 
other leaders from Western countries—they 
are estimated now by some circles, some 
political circles of our country, as a third 
world war which was lost by Mr. Gorba- 
chev. Would you comment on such a—— 

The President. | think that is a very cyni- 
cal and very unfair observation. You mean 
the results of the summit would be—yes. I 
don’t agree with that at all, because what I 
detected there in the G-7 was an anxious 
desire to try—to facilitate the change that is 
already taking place there, to help in the 
change. 

And maybe somebody is saying, well, he 
didn’t get money. Maybe that’s what the 
criticism is. But he didn’t ask. I mean, he 
wasn’t there with his hat in his hand in a 
beggar’s uniform, coming there trying to 


beg for money. We talked very openly 
about the needs to continue the reform. 
Obviously, we made clear to him something 
that he already knew: that finalization of 
the treaty, union treaty, formalization of 
the 9 plus 1, is very important. It’s very 
hard to make investments if you don’t know 
who you're contracting with or how the 
taxes are going to be divided up. 

But to suggest that this was a cold war 
victory just misinterprets the climate of the 
meeting. The climate wasn’t staring at each 
other across the table with animosity. It was 
really quite constructive: How do we work 
together? And therein lies the biggest dif- 
ference on cold war ideology. Hell, I re- 
member from the U.N. with Yakov Malik, 
who became a friend of mine; but, God, 
there’d be times when we’d just sit glaring 
at each other with opposite positions. And 
that was cold war, maybe not the coldest 
days of the cold war, but that was cold war. 
And now that’s changed and there isn’t any 
kind of “grind the other guy into the dirt” 
on either side as far as I’m concerned. So, 
it’s not—the analogy, the charge that 
people make, that say, that simply is un- 
founded in my view. 

Q. Mr. Bush, the G-7 decided that the 
West would give the Soviet Union only 
advice, not money, not much credit. How- 
ever, we hear another viewpoint in the 
West. Aid will increase the chances that 
reform start—area and will work. What do 
you think about this position, and where is a 
fine line when the West can realize that the 
Soviet Union’s reforms are going successful- 
ly? 

The President. Well, one of the reasons 
we proposed this associate membership in 
the IMF and the World Bank, is that I think 
that membership, that associate member- 
ship, will lead to greater understanding all 
across the economic hierarchy in the Soviet 
Union. And so, I think that it will end when 
the treaty’s been finalized; when reforms 
are irreversible; and where the commit- 
ment that Gorbachev has made and Yeltsin 
has made to market, to privatization is 
more demonstrable, where there’s more— 
and technical assistance that came out in 
this G-7 is important to facilitating all that. 

It wasn’t a question of just finding some 
way not to do something with the Soviet 
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Union. Everybody there really felt that 
technical assistance, be it in energy, or food 
distribution, or nuclear safety, consultation 
on environment—all of this kind of thing is 
essential to make subsequent investments 
worthwhile. Without them the private in- 
vestments wouldn’t come, as a matter of 
fact. And that’s where the big change is. 

One of the summit participants made the 
comment that we’ve got a company in our 
country that wants to invest $1 billion in 
the Soviet Union. They can’t quite do it yet 
until you finalize the union treaty, until 
some of the internals are worked out—how 
we get our money out. But when that hap- 
pens, all you need is 100 of those and you 
have $100 billion that can make a tremen- 
dous difference in the lives, the standard of 
living of the people inside the Soviet Union. 

So, this technical assistance approach was 
not some kind of stumbling fallback posi- 
tion—let’s do that and then we won’t have 
to do something else. I think President Gor- 
bachev knows not only that that makes 
sense, but I also think he knows that finan- 
cial constraints under which some coun- 
tries—I'll start right with the United 
States—are operating. You guys know it. 
You're here, you read the debate every day. 
And I think he handled that—getting all 
that in perspective very well. 

Q. Sir, this is kind of a follow-up. If we 
could get back to the London summit. I 
want to make sure one thing. So, eventually 
you think that the West will commit its 
prestige, I mean itself, its prestige, some of 
its resources to making the U.S.S.R. part of 
what Gorbachev called one civilization? 

The President. No question. And the em- 
phasis should be, to really help the lives of 
the people, on private-sector investment. I 
mean, that’s where the big bucks lie; that’s 
where the major change lies; that’s where 
employment of people lie; where increase 
of standard of living lies. However, the pre- 
liminary—what the hell am I thinking of— 
associate membership in the World Bank, in 
the IMF, yes, would lead to membership, 
which in turn would lead to the kinds of 
specialized funding requirements that some 
of these projects or some of the central gov- 
ernment or some of the governments there 
will require. 

I do think that this approach will lead to 
irreversibility at home because once—in the 
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Soviet Union, I mean—because once that 
starts big, I think it will so benefit the peo- 
ple’s lives that there won’t be any going 
back. It’s happening in other countries. It’s 
happening in Eastern Europe, although it’s 
a little slower than they’d like to see. But 
they’re beginning to get the feel of what 
private investment can do and what market 
economies can do and what private owner- 
ship can do. 

Having said that, the Soviet Union has 
some big problems. And it’s not for me to 
go over there and get all involved in their 
internal affairs, but I’m told they’ve got 
problems with housing for returning sol- 
diers. Well, those are tough problems to 
work out. But I still believe that the broad 
emphasis on markets and private invest- 
ment and all of that is a way to solve even 
those intractable problems. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to raise an 
issue which is very much in the headlines 
these days. 

The President. Which country, yours or 
mine? 

Q. Both. 

The President. Both—okay. 

Q. The application for the full member- 
ship with IMF and the World Bank for the 
Soviet Union—so what are you going to do 
about that? 

The President. Well, the G-7 has already 
taken a position on that; it should be an 
associate membership. The application 
came in a letter that was dated prior to the 
G-7 meeting, so I will try to get some clari- 
fication on this. But there was a lot of con- 
sideration given to it, and what I’ve said 
here is the position of the United States. 

Q. So, in other words, it’s premature you 
think? 

The President. That’s what we decided 
and that’s what—the position that was 
taken at the G-7. The IMF and the World 
Bank have certain requirements. We've 
touched generally on what some of these 
requirements are. And the Soviet Union, 
like any other country, is going to have to 
meet the requirements. And the require- 
ments can’t be met yet. But they will be 
met when this associate membership brings 
to fruition—helps bring about the changes 
in the strengthening, in the different eco- 
nomic—the economy in the Soviet Union. 
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You know, I was a little surprised to see 
the application, but on the other hand, I 
don’t get all out of shape on it because I 
know what the G-7—how they deliberated. 
I know the spirit of cooperation—not nega- 
tivism—that existed in terms of helping 
there. And it’s our strongly-held conviction 
that this has to happen. The rules of these 
big IFIs, we call them—international finan- 
cial institutions—would not at this juncture 
permit them to go forward with loans or 
with grants or whatever it is. But if the 
program that we outlined, the associate 
membership—if experts get the feeling of 
how it works and the assistance that we 
talked about here goes forward, who 
knows? I mean, that may happen sooner 
rather than later. 

But it’s not an anti-Soviet position. It’s 
just a very realistic position. So, when this 
application was made, we say, hey, what’s 
happening here? I mean, maybe they decid- 
ed to go in for some technical reason at this 
point. But I don’t think anybody can be 
under any illusion as to what’s going to 
happen on that because that was discussed 
a little over a week ago. And the decision 
taken by at least seven of the countries that 
are members of these IFIs, these interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

Mr. Fitzwater. One more round—— 

The President. All right—four to go. 

Q. Mr. President, I hope that during your 
visit to the Soviet Union you wouldn’t hear 
such an accusation such as we hear. But, 
anyway, they exist and we must talk—— 

The President. Yes, 1 understand. 

Q. ——and one of them, it’s again from 
an ideological point of view that if there 
would be a profound and comprehensive 
market reentered, reforms in the Soviet 
Union, everything, every little bit of Soviet 
industry will be bought out or sold to the 
so-called Western capitalists. Is there, from 
your point of view and from your experi- 
ence, any foundation? 

The President. 1 don’t think there’s a 
foundation for that. I’m all for encouraging 
foreign investment in the Soviet Union. I 
think that would be the quickest way, the 
quickest way to encourage—to raise the 
level of—standard of living of people at 
home. But that doesn’t mean all foreign in- 
vestment. 


The dynamism of the U.S. economy when 
it was more dynamic, and as it recovers, 
will come from small business. It’s not going 
to be the General Electrics and these gigan- 
tic corporations. It comes from small busi- 
ness. And once this thing takes hold, in 
some little business in some corner of the 
Soviet Union that was owned by the state 
or by a city or by some bureaucracy, moves 
into ownership by Igor so-and-so on the 
corner down here—it has nothing to do 
with foreign investment. It has to do with 
system. And that’s what’s going to make this 
economy more dynamic. 

Foreign investment can help. And as I 
say, I think it’s important. But the concept, 
the exciting concept, has to lie with individ- 
ual people over there or people coming to- 
gether to start businesses or take over a 
state-owned business and make it more effi- 
cient. I’m absolutely certain that it will just 
open up tremendous opportunities, in addi- 
tion to what may be foreign investment 
coming, but for the guy next door owning a 
small shop, a restaurant, whatever it is—a 
manufacturing company—and doing it 
quicker and doing it better and making a 
better product because of competition. 

And so, to those that say, hey, we don’t 
want the foreign investors to own every- 
thing in the Soviet Union, I'd say, you make 
these changes that the whole world is look- 
ing for and you'll find that it is—this is all a 
cash and is generated by what I’m talking 
about. You'll find there’s a lot of innovation 
in people once they don’t have to comply 
with a lot of state regulation. 

Now, how do I know this? Because we’ve 
been down this; we still have publicly- 
owned utilities or publicly-owned projects 
that are much less efficient than those that 
are owned by the American people. 

Now, you hear the same charge made, 
incidentally, about Japanese investment in 
this country. Some have rather cynically 
said, well, Japan’s going to own all of the 
United States. My view is, I support Japa- 
nese investment in our country. It results in 
competitiveness. It results in productivity 
increasing in our country. If they can come 
in and show a better way to run a hotel, the 
guy next door is going to have to do a 
better job, or his hotel is going to go down. 
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So, I would say to those that might be 
concerned about this at home, no, private 
investment will help. It will make a big 
difference. But what you’re going to do 
here is unleash the dynamism of private 
ownership at home of people in the Soviet 
Union. And people say, well, they don’t 
have the money to do that. Watch how it 
generates. Watch how a small business can 
mushroom, create jobs for people, and 
create opportunity. So, I would say to those 
who might worry about that: don’t worry. 
That’s not the history of how it works in 
other countries. 

One more? 

Q. And in this connection, what are your 
personal expectations of achievements—po- 
litical and economic achievements—in the 
Soviet Union between now and the year 
2000? 

The President. Oh, well, there I’m opti- 
mistic about all that because I think you'll 
see a Soviet Union that has sorted out its 
internal relations with the Republics. I’m 
not saying you have to do it the way we 
do—50 States and a central government. 
But there may be some pattern, how we 
sort these relationships on taxation or 
power to regulate between States and Fed- 
eral. But that will be sorted out on a Soviet 
Union scale, Soviet Union model; Not a U.S. 
model; not a French model. 

And once that’s done, I would say that— 
and that will be done far sooner than the 
year 2000—then I'd say, looking over the 
horizon to the year 2000, you’re going to 
find a dynamic situation with better trans- 
portation, a better distribution for agricul- 
tural products, a smoother working political 
relationship between the Republics and the 
center, and a standard of living that has 
gone up for the individual worker or the 
individual housewife in the Soviet Union. 
That’s what I visualize. And, of course, 
that’s what we’d like to see happen. 

And some might say, well, you see a big 
economically strong Soviet Union beginning 
to emerge in the year 2000—isn’t that com- 
petition for the United States? No. Compe- 
tition stems from the differences in ideolo- 
gy—I mean, to be very candid about it, the 
approach that the Soviet Union took for 
many years in terms of what we would 
view as totalitarianism or centrally-con- 
trolled industry, Marxism, whatever you 
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want to call it. But as that gives way to the 
same kind of change that’s taken place else- 
where, this idea that we have to be enemies 
or that we have to be in competition all the 
time is crazy. We compete with Europe. 
And I get mad at them when they’ve got 
protection practices that we don’t like. And 
they get mad at us when we do. 

But nobody views it as an enemy kind of 
thing. So, I would say that the final answer 
to your question is, looking at the year 
2000, there wouldn’t be this talk of enmity. 
And, of course, I’d like to see that we’d look 
at our defense requirements and have a 
little more trust and take some of the great 
assets that are involved in defense and turn 
them into private productive uses—beat the 
swords into ploughshares. 

We've trying that, as you know. We’re 
bringing down—we’re closing bases, bring- 
ing down defense. We’ve still got a very 
strong defense. The Soviet Union has a 
strong defense. But as we trust each other 
more, and as this economic model works, 
why I think the happy thing about 2000 is 
that kids growing up in the Soviet schools 
and the kids growing up in the American 
schools—little 10-year-olds—9 years from 
now won’t be looking with a kind of ques- 
tion—hey, we trust these people. I mean, 
I'd like to think that more mutual trust 
would emerge because of what we're talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Fitzwater. This is the final question. 

The President. Yes, we’ve been around. 
Keep going, I'll keep the answers shorter, 
Marlin. 

Q. Sir, can we expect a joint statement 
emerging from the Moscow summit on the 
Middle East probably, or Iraq? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether 
there will be a joint statement. My position 
has been the Soviet Union already has dem- 
onstrated a very helpful attitude in terms 
of—cooperative attitude, working towards 
bringing about peace talks in the Middle 
East. And we’re grateful. But whether there 
will be a statement emerging on that, I 
don’t know. 

And Iraq, we may have some differences 
is how we look at it. But the main thing is 
we came together at the U.N. on the major 
common goal: this aggression will not stand. 
And the Soviet Union at the last minute 
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had a couple of ideas of a peace conference 
or peace talk just before military force was 
used. But that’s fine. I mean, so did a lot of 
other people have those ideas. But once the 
battle was joined, the Soviet Union stayed 
with the U.N. position and the U.N. resolu- 
tions. And so, I will be looking at that and 
thanking people there for that support. 

But whether there will be anything in the 
future on it or not, I just don’t know. I have 
to see what we talk about when we get 
there. 

Last one. 

Q. Mr. President, since this is the last 
question, could I make it two-part? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Those will be very short parts. 

The President. Two parts with no follow- 
on—how’s that for an idea. [Laughter] I 
hope you guys don’t get into the American 
system just because you’ve lived here a long 
time, with a follow-on. The insidious follow- 
on question. 

Q. From Helen Thomas [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. 

The President. Yes, exactly. Exactly. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that you 
wouldn’t like to interfere into the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union. 

The President. That I don’t want to inter- 
fere in it? 

Q. Yes, right. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But still I don’t think we would come 
out of this room without you making your 
comment on what happened yesterday in 
the Soviet Union when President Gorba- 
chev managed to strike a deal with the 
leaders of the Republics. 

The President. | see what you mean. No, 
I don’t feel I’m interfering in the Soviet 
Union when I say it’s very good that a deal 
appears to have been worked out. Don’t ask 
me to give you the details on the deal. 
Don’t ask me to fine-tune any paragraph on 
it. But the idea of the Soviet Union working 
out a deal with the Republics is very, very 
important to these economic objectives that 
I talked about here. So, I would view a 
comment by me as simply being supportive. 
But I hope it wouldn’t be interpreted as 
intervening in the internal economic affairs 
or political affairs of the Soviet Union. 

Q. And the second part, which would be 
drastically varying from what we used to 


ask you before. And so, should we expect 
any news today; which is the final day for 
the United Nations deadline on Iraqi sup- 
plying all the information about nuclear—— 

The President. 1 don’t know what’s hap- 
pening up there. Brent, do you know what’s 
happening today up there? 

General Scowcroft. No—— 

The President. There’s been a kind of 
heightened view that after—almost got it 
back to the January 15th deadline in terms 
of using force. And I think that’s gotten a 
little out of hand. I mean, the United States 
is not going to go off like some cowboy, six- 
guns shooting in the air because the 25th of 
July has gone by. But we are going to do is 
be damned sure one way or another that 
Saddam Hussein does not continue to lie 
and does not continue to go against the 
U.N. resolutions. 

And he has not restituted the gold from 
Kuwait. He has not fully accounted for the 
people from Kuwait. He continues to do 
bad things in terms of pursuing nuclear ob- 
jectives. And there is a whole other list of 
things that he—he diverts food away from 


‘the people into certain hierarchies. And 


that’s not any good. 

But I think there’s been a heightened 
kind of feeling—well, on the 25th, we’d 
better batten down the hatches over there 
because this man is going to be punished. 
He may get punished someday. And we 
have got to enforce these United Nations 
sanctions and resolutions. But I’m just 
trying to put that 25th of July into a proper 
perspective. We have expected full disclo- 
sure. And I'll be interested to see on the 
26th of July what my experts tell me about 
whether there’s been full disclosure. But I 
wouldn’t read too much into it as a day that 
we—that military action is taken. 

I think the very fact that there was some 
rather strong feeling from a lot of countries 
that military action might be taken if he 
doesn’t comply resulted in his coming for- 
ward and say, oh, all the things I told you I 
wasn’t doing yesterday, yes, I am doing 
them. But here’s the answer, here’s the dis- 
closure. The problem is the disclosure is not 
full and he’s got to comply. 

And so, all we want to do is have him 
keep his word and stop brutalizing his own 
people by diverting food away from them 
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and medicines. But I think—I’m still hope- 
ful that he will do that, very candidly—still 
hopeful. But I can’t guarantee it from what 
I’ve seen so far. 

Q. Mr. President, this interview will 
appear on Saturday. What you just said, it 
still will be valid by that time? 

The President. Saturday? What time Sat- 
urday? No, I’m just teasing you. [Laughter] 
No, it will be valid. 

Q. Thank you very much, sir. 

The President. No, it will be valid. Yes, it 
will be valid. This thing is—any action, 
you’ve got to have other people with out. 
We're not yoing to be off on some Lone 
Ranger wicket, as I say. 

Good to see you all. Thanks for coming. 


Note: The exchange began at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants included Yuri Bandoura, Moscow 
News; Edgar Cheporov, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta; Vitaliy Gan, Pravda; and Alexan- 
der Shalnev, Izvestia. 

The following persons were referred to: 
President Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union; President Boris N. Yeltsin of the Re- 
public of Russia; Yakov Malik, former 
Soviet representative to the United Nations; 
and President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 
Marlin Fitzwater is Press Secretary to the 
President. Brent Scowcroft is Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
The interview was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on July 29. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of this exchange. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Moscow 


July 30, 1991 


President Gorbachev. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, I would like to extend a warm and 
sincere welcome to you on Soviet soil 
within the walls of our ancient Kremlin. 

It has been little more than a year since I 
visited the United States. This year has seen 
events of tremendous importance, both in 
our two countries and in the world. For us 
in the U.S.S.R., it was a year that put to a 
daily test our capacity to act constructively 
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at a critical time in the process of transition 
in our progress along the path of democrat- 
ic transformation and reform. 

It was also a challenging year for the 
international community. It too, is going 
through a period of transition to a new un- 
precedented system of international rela- 
tions. The beginning of a new era in history 
has been a tough test, indeed, for leaders of 
states, requiring enormous effort, a sense of 
high responsibility, strictest realism, and 
vision. 

A great deal in world politics will contin- 
ue to depend on how the Soviet Union and 
the United States interact with each other. 
For the first time ever, our two countries 
have a chance to build their relations on 
the natural basis of universal human values 
and national interest. We are beginning to 
realize that we need each other, that the 
security, internal stability, and dynamic de- 
velopment of each of our two countries 
benefits both of them. Not only our two 
nations but the entire world needs this kind 
of U.S.-Soviet relationship. The world has 
realized this and has given us support in 
our joint efforts. Today and tomorrow we 
will be discussing with you, Mr. President, 
these and many other matters. The Soviet 
people welcome you as the leader of a great 
power, as a statesman who is making a 
great contribution to the shaping of new 
world politics. 

Mr. President, in recent months and 
weeks, the Kremlin, a symbol of our na- 
tion’s centuries-old history, has been the 
scene of events that will shape this coun- 
try’s future. Tomorrow it will witness an- 
other such event, the signing of the treaty 
on the reduction of strategic offensive arms. 
It is more than just a major step in the 
process of disarmament. It is a sign of a 
growing irreversibility of the fundamental 
change for the better in world develop- 
ment. 

The results of the G-7 meeting in 
London further solidified this irreversibility. 
It was the beginning of a new type of inter- 
national economic relations, which will 
form the material foundation for world poli- 
tics in the 21st century. 

All this, I hope, will allow our peoples to 
benefit more directly from the improving 
Soviet-U.S. relationship. 
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Allow me, Mr. President, to assure every- 
one who will be following our work with 
you in the coming days that we shall try to 
live up to the hopes of our fellow citizens, 
the peoples of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Once again, Mr. President and Mrs. Bush, 
welcome to the Soviet Union. 

President Bush. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

Well, first, let me thank President Gorba- 
chev, leaders that met us last night, people 
along the way for their warm welcome 
here. We’ve been looking forward to this 
visit. And I’m honored to be in Moscow to 
meet with President Gorbachev for this his- 
toric summit at a time when tension gives 
way to a new season of hope. We need only 
compare the words of the cold war with our 
historic accomplishments in recent years to 
realize that a new age of promise has 
dawned. No visitor to this country can fail 
to see the signs of change. 

Since my last visit in 1985, we’ve wit- 
nessed the opening of Europe and the end 
of a world polarized by suspicion. That 
year, Mikhail Gorbachev assumed leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union, put many monu- 
mental changes into motion. He began in- 
stituting reforms that basically changed the 
world. And in the United States, everyone 
now knows at least two Russian words: glas- 
nost and perestroika. And here everyone 
appreciates the English word: democracy. 

Our nations have moved forward in every 
sphere: political, military, and economic. 
And we stood together for the first time in 
50 years to face down aggression in the 
Gulf—the Persian Gulf. And this week we 
take, as the President just said, another his- 
toric step away from the cold war with the 
signing of the START treaty. 

In the next 2 days, President Gorbachev 
and I hope to build upon this beginning, to 
forge a U.S.-Soviet agenda, built not upon 
military confrontation but upon economic 
and security cooperation. In the economic 
sphere, we hope to build upon the agree- 
ments we made in Malta—to normalize eco- 
nomic relations ar.d work toward helping 
the Soviet Union integrate itself into the 
international economy. In the Middle East, 
we see new prospects for peace where once 
there was only contention. And together, 
we ‘will work toward building a lasting 


peace between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors. And we'll also work together to re- 
solve difficulties and conflicts in Afghani- 
stan and Cambodia, just as we worked to 
build peace and democracy in Angola, Na- 
mibia, and Nicaragua. 

No longer must all the world serve as a 
stage for superpower standoffs. Instead, let 
everyplace from Central America to Angola 
to Afghanistan offer new hopes, new oppor- 
tunities. And let us pursue shared goals: a 
stable world no longer polarized, mutually 
beneficial economic ties, cooperation on ev- 
erything from weapons proliferation to en- 
vironmental problems. 

President Gorbachev has earned our re- 
spect and admiration for his uncommon 
vision and courage in replacing old ortho- 
doxy with glasnost and perestroika. But 
more fundamental than the relations of 
leaders are the shared values of their 
people, and here our common humanity 
offers the greatest hope for mankind. 

And yes, we have differences, but this 
hope can enable us to address our differ- 
ences—differences over Cuba or the future 
of the Baltic States or what Japan calls the 
Northern Territory. But let’s conduct all our 
affairs in the spirit of enduring partnership, 
based on politics—peaceful and democratic, 
on economies—productive and free. You 
see, Americans want to work with all levels 
of Soviet society. Beyond our central Gov- 
ernments, we look for greater interaction 
between the citizens of our States and your 
Republics. And beyond government, we 
seek greater understanding throughout the 
broad spectrum of society—among business- 
men, students, artists, and scientists. 

So, I come here on a state visit to the 
Soviet Union, but I also come to discover a 
rapidly changing country. For the sake of 
peace and new prosperity, on behalf of all 
Americans I come here today to assure 
President Gorbachev, the leaders, the great 
people of this land in each of its Republics, 
that we stand with you in your historic 
struggle for democracy and reform. 

Fifty years ago, we united as allies to 
fight a horrible war, a war that cost the 
Soviet Union hundreds of thousands of lives. 
So this week, let us come together to seek a 
newer world—more stable, more just, more 
peaceful. 
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Thank you. And may God bless the Soviet 
people, the sovereign people of this Soviet 
Union. We are delighted to be here, Mr. 
President. 


Note: The remarks began at 10:23 a.m. in St. 
George’s Hall at the Kremlin. President 
Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks at the Moscow State Institute 
for International Relations 


July 30, 1991 


First, may I salute the Acting Director 
Tyulin, and of course, the distinguished For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. Bess- 
mertnykh. 

It is a great privilege to meet with you at 
this critical moment in the history of your 
nation—at this time of great hope for all the 
world. 

For 4 long decades, our two nations stood 
locked in conflict as the cold war cast its 
shadow across an armed and uneasy peace. 
This summit marks a new beginning: the 
prospect that we can put an end to a long 
era as adversaries, write a new chapter in 
the history of our two nations, forge a new 
partnership and a sturdy peace. 

We have reason to hope. Indeed, we have 
good reason to hope. One by one, the cruel 
realities of the cold war flicker and fade 
and a new world of opportunities calls us 
forward. In Europe, for 40 years the fault 
line of East-West conflict, the nations of 
Central Europe now find a common home 
in democracy. Far beyond the confines of 
this continent—from Afghanistan to the 
Horn of Africa, from Angola to Central 
America—regional conflicts no longer 
threaten to become flashpoints for super- 
power confrontation. Worldwide, the risk of 
global war stands lower now than at any 
point in the postwar era. 

The challenge we face at this summit— 
the challenge you face as present and 
future leaders of this great nation—is simply 
this: Together, our two nations must over- 
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come a half-century of mistrust to seize this 
moment and build a lasting peace. 

During the past 2 years, President Gorba- 
chev and I have made substantial progress 
in building this new relationship. Together, 
the Soviet side and the United States side, 
we've created new opportunities for arms 
control. Last fall, in Paris, we agreed on 
landmark reductions in conventional forces 
stationed in Europe. And tomorrow, in the 
Kremlin, we will sign the historic START 
treaty—the first treaty that significantly re- 
duces the most dangerous and destabilizing 
nuclear forces. 

Lower tensions have also made it possible 
for our two nations to normalize economic 
relations. President Gorbachev and I made 
this a priority at the Malta summit, and I 
am pleased to report today that this process 
of normalization is now nearly complete. In 
May, the Supreme Soviet removed the key 
impediment to increased trade: Soviet re- 
strictions on free .emigration. The new 
Soviet emigration law stands as a major step 
forward—a victory for all who value human 
rights. 

As a consequence of this progress, when I 
return to Washington, I will submit to the 
United States Congress the U.S.-Soviet trade 
agreement that we signed 1 year ago. And 
then we can grant the Soviet Union most- 
favored-nation trade status. 

I will urge the Congress to repeal the 
Byrd and Stevenson amendments—restric- 
tions that limit credits and impede trade. In 
addition, we will accelerate our effort to 
conclude a tax agreement and a bilateral 
investment agreement. 

For most of this century, the Soviet 
Union stood apart from the world market— 
stood aside as free market forces spawned 
unprecedented prosperity across the West. 
The results of that self-imposed isolation 
from the world economy proved very 
costly. 

But now that’s begun to change. At this 
month’s London summit, President Gorba- 
chev spoke about the Soviet Union’s inter- 
est in becoming fully integrated into the 
world economy. 

The Soviet Union should become a full 
participant in the global economy, and the 
United States will support you in that effort. 
Beyond two-way trade, the United States is 
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working to open doors to Soviet entry into 
the economic mainstream. And that’s why 
the United States supported Soviet-observer 
status at the GATT—and full membership 
when the U.S.S.R. has completed the neces- 
sary reforms upon which it has embarked. 
And that’s why I proposed last December— 
and the G~-7 has just agreed—that the 
U.S.S.R. should enter a “special association” 
with the IMF and the World Bank. Though 
the Soviet Union has recently embarked on 
its massive reconstruction program of eco- 
nomic reform, its importance and its sheer 
size entitle it to this special status, which 
will speed the day to full qualification for 
benefits from the international financial in- 
stitutions. 

These measures will make available to 
the Soviet Union assistance and expertise 
that can help ease the difficult transition to 
a market economy and improve the stand- 
ard of living for the Soviet people. 

But the crowning proof that we are over- 
coming the old cold war animosities re- 
mains our cooperation in the Persian Gulf. 
In the depths of the cold war era, Iraq’s 
aggression against its tiny neighbor might 
well have brought our two nations—even 
the entire world—to the brink of conflict. 
Instead, our cooperation ensured the inter- 
national isolation of Saddam Hussein. And if 
Saddam Hussein thought he could exploit 
our differences to his own advantage—he 
was dead wrong. At every key point in the 
crisis, the United States and the Soviet 
Union worked together to send a strong 
and steady signal to Saddam that his aggres- 
sion would not stand. 

And today, our cooperation in the Gulf 
holds out hope that we can work together 
towards a just and lasting peace in regions 
of the world now driven by conflict—in the 
Middle East, Cambodia, and Afghanistan— 
just as we’ve worked together to bring 
peace and free elections to Namibia, 
Angola, and yes, Nicaragua. 

In every aspect of our relations—military, 
political, economic—we see positive signs of 
a new partnership. But for all the progress 
we've made, let’s face it, obstacles do 
remain. Our ability to overcome them will 
be a key test of the strength of this new 
relationship I’m talking about. 

In many cases, we face conflicts and quar- 
rels rooted in the World War fought 50 


years ago, frozen in place by the long cold 
war that followed: Disputes like Japan’s 
claim—which we support—for the return of 
the Northern Territories. This dispute could 
hamper your integration into the world 
economy, and we want to do whatever we 
can to help both sides resolve it. 

Difficult, as well, are questions regarding 
the future of the Baltic States—Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. Today, a new gen- 
eration of Baltic leaders—democratically 
elected and reflecting the will of the Baltic 
peoples—asks a new generation of Soviet 
leaders to repudiate one of the darkest lega- 
cies of the Stalin era. Surely, men and 
women of reason and goodwill can find a 
way to extend freedom to the Baltic peo- 
ples. 

Only good-faith negotiations with the 
Baltic governments can address the yearn- 
ings of their people to be free. We must not 
see the positive progress that we have 
made threatened or thrown in doubt. 
Above all, there needs to be a clear and 
unqualified commitment to peaceful 
change. 

Another obstacle lies close to home for 
the United States—I’m sure you know what 
I’m going to say it is. Ninety miles off the 
Florida coast, in Cuba, this obstacle re- 
mains. The United States poses no threat to 
Cuba. Therefore, there is no need for the 
Soviet Union to funnel millions of dollars in 
military aid to Cuba—especially since a de- 
fiant Castro—isolated by his own obsolete 
totalitarianism—denies his people any move 
toward democracy. Castro does not share 
your faith in glasnost; Castro does not 
share your faith in perestroika. 

Then finally, it’s time for your military 
establishment to move to a peacetime foot- 
ing. It’s time to reduce military spending. 
We’re doing that in the United States. The 
world has changed. As you struggle to join 
the international economy, we will offer our 
help in converting your military-industrial 
might to productive, peaceful purposes. 
Now, we appreciate the difficulties of mili- 
tary reform—the competing demands of 
people displaced when a cold war makes 
way for a new world order. But we also 
know this: The demilitarization of your 
economy is key to economic transformation. 
It will enable you to devote more resources 
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to economic growth, and will help you fill 
the shelves of your stores. 

But the key challenge—the single most 
important factor in forging a new partner- 
ship between our nations—remains the out- 
come of the experiment now reshaping 
Soviet economy—Soviet society. Consider 
the Soviet Union we see today. Gone are 
the days when a small cadre hidden behind 
the high walls of the Kremlin worked the 
levers of power. Gone is a rubberstamp leg- 
islature—the one-party monopoly, enforcing 
one point of view. 

In its place we see unmistakable signs of 
the new Soviet Union. Dissidents who once 
languished in internal exile now serve as 
deputies in the People’s Congress. Samizdat 
has given way to streetcorner critics. A new 
Soviet revolution has begun—a revolution 
marked by the emergence of many voices, 
inside and outside government, in the pro- 
liferation of political parties, here in 
Moscow, and across every part of the vast 
reaches of this great and wonderful land. 

The forces of reaction and resistance still 
retain great power. But each day brings 
new alliances, a new manifesto for change, 
a new call to action. Some ask: Amid this 
shifting scene, what is our policy toward all 
these groups? Who and what do we sup- 
port? My answer is clear: America stands 
with the forces of freedom and reform 
wherever they are found. 

My country stands ready to assist in this 
new Soviet revolution. In the economic 
sphere, the transformation must come from 
within. A shortage of foreign capital is not 
what plunged your economy into crisis, nor 
can your economic ills be cured by a simple 
infusion of cash. Only through real reform 
can the Soviet Union abolish the counter- 
productive command economy. Only 
through real reform can the Soviet Union 
unleash the ingenuity, the energy, and the 
entrepreneurial potential of its people. 

As market reform moves forward, the 
U.S. stands ready to support your efforts. 
Right now, the next step, it seems to me, is 
to devise an economic strategy with the 
IMF and the World Bank—a strategy that 
wins the support of the international invest- 
ment community. It should be a program 
that sets out priorities—one that makes 
great use of your enormous natural wealth. 
But even more, it must be a plan that un- 
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locks the great human potential of the 
people, of the Soviet people. Progress rests 
on the pace of your reforms—on the speed 
with which you move from a system based 
on command and control to one based on 
supply and demand. As in Eastern Europe, 
our assistance will keep pace with your 
reform. 

But our new partnership must go far 
beyond the halls of government in Wash- 
ington and Moscow and the capitals of 
Western Europe. Western governments— 
with their own strapped resources—are lim- 
ited in what they can do. So, we must bring 
together the businessmen from Europe and 
America, and their partners from all across 
the Soviet Union. 

Our new partnership must bridge the 
thousands of miles between smalltown 
America and Soviet cities. It means expand- 
ed exchanges of scientists and scholars, art- 
ists and engineers. And from the great cities 
of Moscow and Kiev, from the plains of 
Central Asia and the villages of Siberia, to 
the port of Vladivostok and all points in 
between—it means students coming to 
study in American schools and live with 
American families. It means thousands 
more American students coming to the 
Soviet Union to explore your past and expe- 
rience firsthand the future you are working 
to create. 

For four long decades, cooperation of this 
kind was the casualty of the cold war. So, 
let this Moscow summit definitively mark 
the end of what all of us would agree has 
been an era of mistrust, and let it mark a 
new beginning for our two nations—an era 
of progress toward a new world of peace 
and partnership. 

Once again, thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to speak to this Institute. And 
let me just tell you that relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
good and are getting better. And it is my 
goal as President of the United States to see 
that they get even better still. Thank you. 
And may God bless the people of the Soviet 
Union. Thank you very, very much. 


Nete: The President spoke at 3:04 p.m. in 
the Conference Hall at the Moscow State 
Institute for International Relations. In his 
remarks, he referred to Ivan G. Tyulin, 
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acting director of the Moscow State Institute 
for International Relations; Foreign Minis- 
ter Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the Soviet 
Union; President Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union; President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq; and President Fidel Castro Ruz of 
Cuba. The President also referred to the Ste- 
venson amendment to the Export-Import 
Bank Act and the Byrd amendment to the 
1974 Trade Act. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Boris Yeltsin of the Republic 
of Russia 


July 30, 1991 


President Yeltsin. Of course, this is a 
short meeting. I met President Bush and his 
party. The main issues that we have cov- 
ered and discussed were questions of the 
situation in the Russian Federation and in 
the country—the matters of the union com- 
pact, and why there has been a delay in the 
signing of the union compact. I spoke about 
the decision, which subject was only yester- 
day agreed upon. And then we continued 
our dialog, which we launched in Washing- 
ton, on the implementation of a number of 
programs in the Russian Federation. The 
four principal: storage and processing of ag- 
ricultural produce, conversion of military 
industries, training and education of our 
management personnel, and the setting up 
of joint transportation ventures. 

We have already made some movement 
while only 28 days have elapsed since our 
meeting in Washington. In some fields we 
have already prepared a draft agreement. 
And I am grateful too, Mr. President, for 
giving such an impulse, in such a speedy 
way, to promote our understanding. Be- 
sides, we agreed that after the signing of 
the union treaty, of the union compact, we 
shall maintain our links and contacts with 
the Department of Commerce and Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and Agriculture so 
that after the union compact is signed we 
would start formalizing our relations either 
through a memorandum or an understand- 
ing between Russia and the United States of 
America. 

I am satisfied. 


President Bush. So am I. [Laughter] 

The President has given you a very good 
and thorough description of the agenda. 
The only point I would add is, one, it was a 
good meeting from the U.S. standpoint; 
and, two, President Yeltsin’s visit to the 
United States was a big hit and furthered 
not only relations and understanding be- 
tween the Russian Republic and the States, 
but also the Soviet Union and the States. So, 
we view this visit as a very positive step in 
the overall relationship ‘between the United 
States and Russia and the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

I want to congratulate him on a job well 
done in the States. 

Q. President Yeltsin, why didn’t you 
attend the meeting with President Gorba- 
chev? 

President Bush. We've got to go. I’m late. 


Note: The remarks began at 4:40 p.m. in the 
Ceremonial Room at the Kremlin. President 
Yeltsin spoke in Russian, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. A tape 
-was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Toast at the State Dinner in Moscow 
July 30, 1991 


President Bush. May | first thank you, 
Mr. President and Mrs. Gorbachev, and all 
the Soviet people who have welcomed Bar- 
bara and me so warmly to this great city 
and this great country in this historic time. 

And I want to pay a special tribute to our 
host and friend—a man that my country 
greatly admires, and a man that I greatly 
admire. When he came to Washington last 
year, I took him up to Camp David, and 
while there, we played a game called horse- 
shoes—a game in which you throw a horse- 
shoe as close as possible to a stake far away. 
And on his very first try, he hit the stake. 
And I gave him that horseshoe as a symbol 
of good luck. But, as with everything he’s 
accomplished, I think his success was due 
more to his unique mixture of determina- 
tion, courage, and skill. 

Dramatic changes have reshaped our 
world since we first met 6 years ago, Mr. 
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President. The relationship between our 
great nations has moved from confrontation 
to friendship. Our growing ties remind me 
of an old proverb from your land: There’s 
no road too long and no obstacle too hard 
for friendship. Our nations friendship, built 
on mutual respect and personal trust, is 
changing the world. 

For almost a decade, the START negotia- 
tors sought to achieve real and stabilizing 
reductions in our strategic arsenals. And to- 
morrow, we will sign a START agreement— 
a treaty that bolsters the promise of peace 
and advances the security of both of our 
nations—the first agreement ever to reduce 
the number of strategic nuclear arms. 
START and CFE both testify to our new 
spirit of cooperation and to its potential for 
building world peace. 

But arms control is only one element of 
our new relationship. We will spend much 
of our 2 days together discussing the issues 
that will shape our future: democracy, free 
markets, prosperity, and peace. 

A peaceful revolution has unfolded in the 
Soviet Union, and we wholeheartedly sup- 
port your progress towards a society based 
upon the rule of law, democratic institu- 
tions, and a system of free enterprise. 

We stand ready to work with you in 
transforming your economic system by nor- 
malizing bilateral ties, deepening our trade 
relations, and taking concrete steps to sup- 
port market reforms in many sectors—food 
and energy and defense conversion. 

Today, we spoke of ways to follow up on 
President Gorbachev’s successful visit to 
London. The United States supports your 
integration into the global economy, but a 
successful integration will ultimately 
depend on your democratic and market re- 
forms. 

Internationally, our growing partnership 
as peacemakers and peacekeepers continues 
to deepen. In the past year, we’ve worked 
together to deter aggression and to encour- 
age nations to resolve their differences 
peacefully. 

And now, our common efforts may help 
bring peace to the Middle East. In this 
region where dangerous confrontations 
once divided our nations, we may consoli- 
date our partnership as peacemakers. 

Our people will face tough challenges in 
the days ahead. And I understand that it’s 
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an ancient custom in your land that when 
you prepare for a long journey, you sit for a 
moment of quiet reflection. Perhaps that is 
what we need to do now, at least in the 
silence of our hearts. Individually and to- 
gether, you see, we face a long, exciting 
journey of change. 

We can gain strength from the words of 
Chekhov, who once wrote of our responsi- 
bility to our world: Man has been endowed 
with reason, with the power to create, so 
that he can add to what he has been given. 

And let us add then, to the relationship 
we have developed in recent years. And let 
us build a better future. And as we begin, 
may I echo your traditional toast: To the 
future of our countries. And may I add, the 
health and happiness of President and Mrs. 
Gorbachev. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:37 p.m. in 
the Hall of Facets at the Grand Kremlin 
Palace. In his remarks, he referred to Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev and his wife, 
Raisa of the Soviet Union. 


Message to the Senate on the Extension 
of AM Broadcasting Service in the 
Western Hemisphere 


July 30, 1991 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Regional Agreement for 
the Use of the Band 1605-1705 kHz in 
Region 2, with annexes, and two U.S. state- 
ments as contained in the Final Protocol, 
signed on behalf of the United States at Rio 
de Janeiro on June 8, 1988. I transmit also, 
for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the Agreement. 

The Agreement establishes a frequency 
allotment plan and associated procedures 
designed to enable the International Tele- 
communication Union (ITU) member coun- 
tries in Region 2 (Western Hemisphere) to 
implement the AM broadcasting service in 
the 100 kHz band (1605-1705 kHz) adja- 
cent to the upper end of the existing AM 
broadcasting band. It is the result of two 
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sessions of a Regional Administrative Radio 
Conference held in 1986 in Geneva, and in 
1988 in Rio de Janeiro, under the auspices 
of the ITU. The Agreement is consistent 
with the proposals of and the positions 
taken by the United States at the 1988 con- 
ference. Given the history of harmful inter- 
ference to U.S. AM broadcasting stations in 
the existing AM radio band from various 
countries in the Region (particularly Cuba), 
the United States, at the time of signature, 
submitted statements on this subject that 
were included in a Final Protocol to the 
Agreement. The specific statements, with 
reasons, are given in the report of the De- 
partment of State. 

I believe that the United States should 
become a party to this Agreement, which 
provides for the expansion in an orderly 
manner of the AM broadcasting service in 
the Western Hemisphere into the band 
1605-1705 kHz. It is my hope that the 
Senate will take early action on this matter 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 30, 1991. 


Remarks to Soviet and United States 
Businessmen in Moscow 


July 31, 1991 


Good morning. May I pay my respects 
and thanks to our able Ambassador, Ambas- 
sador Matlock. This gives me a good oppor- 
tunity to thank him for the fantastic job he 
has done for the United States of America, 
and I think also that he’s done an awful lot 
to further understanding between the 
United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. 

May I say good morning to Mr. Bunich, 
Mr. Vladislavlev, Mr. Tikhonov, and say that 
I’ve been looking forward to this meeting. 

As Jack said, I was a businessman once 
myself. That was first in the oil drilling 
equipment business and then as a drilling 
contractor. And the risks were high. But I 
enjoyed that phase of my life. As entrepre- 
neurs and businessmen and risk-takers, you 


really do hold a key to the future prosperity 
of the Soviet Union. You possess the power 
to create a better life for yourselves and 
your countrymen. There’s an old Russian 
proverb: The one who leads makes a bridge 
for the others. Businessmen, such as your- 
selves, are building that bridge to a new 
and prosperous Soviet Union. 

All around the world we see that a free 
society rests upon the twin pillars of politi- 
cal and economic liberty. For only when 
free markets and free people work together 
can we build a better life for all people. You 
understand that opportunity arises when 
people act freely, relying on their own tal- 
ents. Call it what you want—ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, a can-do attitude—but it all 
comes down to this: People must be free to 
work, save, to own their own homes, to take 
risks, to invest in each other; in essence, to 
control their own lives. 

No conclave of government experts, no 
matter how brilliant, can match the sheer 
ingenuity of a market that collects and dis- 
tributes the wisdom of millions of people, 
all pursuing their destinies in different 
ways. 

Government does have legitimate respon- 
sibilities such as enforcing contracts and 
protecting private property rights, provid- 
ing the boundaries of acceptable business 
behavior. Government must establish rules 
of fairplay—what we call a level playing 
field—that builds trust and stability. Once 
established in the Soviet Union, the rule of 
law will further attract foreign know-how 
and investment. There is no question about 
that. 

The United States stands ready to help. 
We're going beyond loans and subsidies. 
We're offering our best expertise. We en- 
dorsed last year’s Soviet observership in the 
GATT, to help establish normal relations 
with the trading nations of the world. And 
to accelerate market reforms and your inte- 
gration into the global economy, at the re- 
cently concluded G-7 meeting in London, 
special association for the Soviet Union in 
the IMF—International Monetary Fund— 
and the World Bank was proposed. 

When I return to Washington I will be 
submitting the United States-Soviet trade 
agreement to Congress for approval which 
will generate trade between our countries. 
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We will also seek most-favored-nation status 
for the Soviet Union. And I'll ask that cer- 
tain restrictions, technically known as the 
Stevenson and Byrd amendments, be lifted 
so that American businesses can better com- 
pete for export sales here. 

We're also negotiating bilateral tax and 
investment treaties, and I’d like to see them 
completed by year’s end. They will create a 
better investment climate between us, help 
expand our economic partnership as much 
as possible. In sum, we want to do every- 
thing to ensure that our economic relation- 
ship expands as quickly as your reforms 
permit. Freedom brings the opportunity to 
succeed and, yes, the risk of failure. 

The government can act as referee per- 
haps, but it cannot guarantee success. Free 
markets are based on the impulsive energy 
of man’s imagination and creativity. And of 
course, there are risks. I know that from 
firsthand experience years ago. But there 
are also rewards for success. Who would 
have predicted that 15 years ago a group of 
college students—university students in the 
United States—working in a garage, would 
redefine the computer industry in America? 
Or that a trash collector—a garbage collec- 
tor from Philadelphia 30 years ago—would 
today be the head of a $6-billion waste 
management firm in the United States? 

When opportunity is at work, you can be 
a mechanic or a millionaire, and in my 
country some mechanics are millionaires. 
Pursuing one’s destiny means building a 
better life. Russian values and traditions are 
compatible with free enterprise, and they 
should be preserved. Look at the members 
of the G-7—Western European nations. 
Each an industrialized democracy; each 
with its own values and traditions. The cul- 
ture and climate of American business may 
be different than other places, but the 
power of the idea is universal. It’s been 
applied in thousands of ways by millions of 
people all over the world. 

Those who succeed here should not be 
insulted and labeled as speculators and ex- 
ploiters, because they’re not. They are the 
people who will fill the shelves in your 
stores, put your people to work. We under- 
stand now why socialism’s attempt to create 
the new Soviet man simply didn’t work, be- 
cause human nature cannot be destroyed 
and created anew. We seek instead to build 
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upon the strengths of human nature, to 
allow men and women to control their own 
destinies in whatever way works best for 
them. 

This notion of free markets and free 
people—opportunity for all—this joint ven- 
ture between political and economic liber- 
ty, this is the spirit of democratic capitalism. 
Everywhere we hear the voices of men and 
women yearning for freedom, for the 
chance to control their own destiny, for a 
stronger link between effort and reward. 
Some call it the American dream, but it’s 
more than that. It’s a universal dream. And 
it’s a dream that the Soviet people are now 
striving to make real for themselves. 

And after talks here, I believe the leaders 
are grasping this concept. Each of you can 
bring that dream alive. The creation of 
small- and medium-sized businesses means 
meeting payrolls, hiring good men and 
women, producing goods and services that 
are most needed by consumers, and im- 
proving technologies and methods so as to 
stay competitive. 

Free market principles don’t just mean 
that one or two people go out and get rich 
quick. It is so much more than that. As our 
President Woodrow Wilson said: Every 
great man of business has got somewhere a 
touch of the idealist in him. For you and 
your employees, it means the dignity and 
self-respect that come with the job. It 
means making a difference in your commu- 
nity. And as more and more _ businesses 
evolve—business opportunity evolve—it 
means bringing back hope to the people of 
the Soviet Union. 

Your task will be difficult, but let me risk 
some advice. The story goes that a young 
man became the manager of a company. 
And his predecessor handed him three en- 
velopes and said that if he was ever in trou- 
ble to open the envelopes. So, one day 
when the business was not going well, the 
man decided it was time to open up enve- 
lope number one. The message inside said: 
Blame your predecessor. So he did, and 
things improved for a while. But then they 
got worse again. So he decided to open up 
envelope number two. It read: Blame the 
accounting department. So he did that. But 
sales continued to go downhill. And finally, 
with much hesitation, he opened envelope 
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number three. And it said: Prepare three 
envelopes. [Laughter] 

The moral of that story, I think, is that 
there are no right or wrong answers. I 
wouldn’t be bold enough to try to tell you 
in three envelopes how to transform this 
economy from “command and control” to 
“buy and sell.” You must find what works 
best for each of you and for your customers. 
You must make the dreams of your own 
people, in whatever way you can, come 
alive for them. You must define your own 
brand of democratic capitalism, one that is 
consistent with Russian cultures and values. 

Remember the words of Tolstoy: The 
strongest of all warriors are these two, time 
and patience. Bringing free markets to life 
will of course take time and patience. But it 
can be done, because everyone in this room 
today possesses something that simply 
cannot be bought or sold. You possess the 
power of an idea. And I salute you as pio- 
neers for your vision and for your drive. 

It’s been a great pleasure for me to meet 
with this very special group today. And I 
wish you well in the tasks that lie ahead. 


May God bless you. And thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:46 a.m. in 
the Composer’s Hall of the Radisson Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, Jack F. Matlock; 
Pavel G. Bunich, president of the Associa- 
tion of Leaseholders and Entrepreneurship 
of the U.S.S.R.; Aleksander P. Vladislavlev, 
Deputy Chairman of the League of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Associations of the 
US.S.R.; and Aleksander A. Tikhanov, 
president of the Agricultural Academy of 
the U.S.S.R. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks by President Gorbachev and 
President Bush at the Signing 
Ceremony for the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks Treaty in Moscow 


July 31, 1991 


President Gorbachev. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, comrades. In a few 
moments the President of the United States 


and I will put our signatures under the 
treaty on the reduction of strategic offen- 
sive arms. This completes many years of 
efforts that required hard work and pa- 
tience on the part of government leaders, 
diplomats, and military officials. They re- 
quired will, courage, and the rejection of 
outdated perceptions of each other. They 
required trust. 

This is also a beginning—the beginning of 
voluntary reduction of the nuclear arsenals 
of the U.S.S.R. and the United States, a 
process with unprecedented scope and ob- 
jectives. It is an event of global significance, 
for we are imparting to the dismantling of 
the infrastructure of fear that has ruled the 
world, a momentum which is so powerful 
that it will be hard to stop. 

In both countries we face the complex 
process of the ratification of the new treaty. 
There will be critics. Here in Moscow some 
will point to our unilateral concessions, 
while in Washington there will be talk 
about concessions made to the Soviet 
Union. Some will say the new treaty does 
not really fulfill the promise of a peace divi- 
dend since considerable resources will be 
required to destroy the missiles. And if the 
missiles are not destroyed, critics will say 
they’re obsolete and must be replaced with 
new ones, and that will be even more ex- 
pensive. 

Sharp criticism is to be expected also 
from those who want to see faster and more 
ambitious steps toward abolishing nuclear 
weapons. In other words, the treaty will 
have to be defended. I’m sure we have 
achieved the best that is now possible and 
that is required to continue progress. 

Tremendous work has been done and 
unique experience has been gained of coop- 
erating in this enormously complex area. It 
is important that there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the absurdity of overarmament now 
that the world has started to move toward 
an era of economic interdependence, and 
that the information revolution is making 
the indivisibility of the world ever more 
evident. 

But the policymakers have to bear in 
mind that as we move toward that era we 
will have to make new, immense efforts to 
remove the dangers inherited from the past 
and newly emerging dangers, to overcome 
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various physical, intellectual, and psycholog- 
ical obstacles. Normal human thinking will 
have to replace the kind of militarized po- 
litical thinking that has taken root in the 
minds of men. That will take time. A new 
conceptual foundation of security will be a 
great help. Doctrines of war fighting must 
be abandoned in favor of concepts of pre- 
venting war. Plans calling for a crushing 
defeat of the perceived enemy must be re- 
placed with joint projects of mutual stability 
and defense sufficiency. 

The document before us marks a moral 
achievement major breakthrough in our 
country’s thinking and behavior. Our next 
goal is to make full use of this breakthrough 
to make disarmament an irreversible proc- 
ess. So, as we give credit to what has been 
achieved, let us express our appreciation to 
those who have contributed to this treaty— 
their talent and their intellectual and nu- 
merous resources—and let us get down to 
work again for the sake of our own and 
global security. 

Mr. President, we can congratulate each 
other. We can congratulate the Soviet and 
American people and the world community 
on the conclusion of this agreement. 

Thank you. 

President Bush. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. To President Gorbachev and mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government, and all the 
honored guests here: May I salute you. 

The treaty that we sign today is a most 
complicated one—the most complicated of 
contracts governing the most serious of con- 
cerns. Its 700 pages stand as a monument to 
several generations of U.S. and Soviet nego- 
tiators, to their tireless efforts to carve out 
common ground from a thicket of conten- 
tious issues—and it represents a major step 
forward for our mutual security and the 
cause of world peace. 

And may I, too, thank everybody who 
worked on this treaty—the military, State 
Department arms control negotiators— 
really on both sides. And I would like to say 
that many are here today; some, like my 
predecessor, President Reagan, is not here. 
But I think all of us recognize that there 
are many who are not in this room that 
deserve an awful lot of credit on both the 
Soviet side and the United States side. 

The START treaty vindicates an approach 
to arms control that guided us for almost a 
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decade: the belief that we could do more 
than merely halt the growth of our nuclear 
arsenals. We could seek more than limits on 
the number of arms. In our talks we sought 
stabilizing reductions in our strategic arse- 
nals. 

START makes that a reality. In a historic 
first for arms control, we will actually 
reduce U.S. and Soviet strategic nuclear ar- 
senals. But reductions alone are not enough. 
So, START requires even deeper cuts of the 
most dangerous and destabilizing weapons. 

The agreement itself is exceedingly com- 
plex, but the central idea at the heart of 
this treaty can be put simply: Stabilizing 
reductions in our strategic nuclear forces 
reduce the risk of war. 

But these promises to reduce arms levels 
cannot automatically guarantee success. Just 
as important are the treaty’s monitoring 
mechanisms so we know that the commit- 
ments made are being translated into real 
security. In this area, START builds on the 
experience of earlier agreements—but goes 
far beyond them in provisions to ensure 
that we can verify this treaty effectively. 

Mr. President, in the warming relations 
between our nations, this treaty stands as 
both cause and consequence. Many times 
during the START talks, reaching agree- 
ment seemed all but impossible. In the end, 
the progress that we made in the past 
year’s time—progress in easing tensions and 
ending the cold war—changed the atmos- 
phere at the negotiating table, and paved 
the way for START’s success. 

Neither side won unilateral advantage 
over the other. Both sides committed them- 
selves instead to achieving a strong, effec- 
tive treaty—and securing the mutual stabili- 
ty that a good agreement would provide. 

Mr. President, by reducing arms, we re- 
verse a half-century of steadily growing 
strategic arsenals. But more than that, we 
take a significant step forward in dispelling 
a half-century of mistrust. By building trust, 
we pave a path to peace. 


We sign the START treaty as testament 
to the new relationship emerging between 
our two countries—in the promise of fur- 
ther progress toward lasting peace. 

Thank you very much. 
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Note: The remarks began at 3:42 p.m. in St. 
Vladimir’s Hall in the Kremlin. President 
Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Toasts at a Dinner Hosted by President 
Bush in Moscow 


July 31, 1991 


President Bush. Welcome, President and 
Mrs. Gorbachev, President Yeltsin, Presi- 
dent Nazarbayev, President Ter-Petrozyan, 
Mayor Popov—so many distinguished 
guests. I just want to welcome you here to 
Spaso House, and I am delighted to have 
you to this American home in Moscow in 
the hope of repaying, at least in some very 
small way, the warmth of the hospitality 
that’s been shown to us by the Soviet 
people and by many of you in this room 
since our arrival. 

I believe in 


these meetings we've 


launched a new era of hope. In the past 


year alone, we’ve seen that despite political 
differences, we can move forward together. 
I would particularly thank those who 
worked on the START agreement—so many 
in this room having committed so much of 
their time, of their lives, to achieve the end 
that I was privileged to sign on behalf of 
our country today. 

And I believe the signing of that treaty 
offers hope beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union, beyond the borders of the 
United States of America, all across the 
world. I really believe that from the bottom 
of my heart. And let me say to our friends 
from the Soviet Union, Americans, more 
and more, look upon this country with pro- 
found curiosity and hope. And they want to 
work with all levels of Soviet society. 

We live in an exciting time, when we all 
seek understanding in the larger society— 
among businessmen, students, artists, scien- 
tists, people engaged in every imaginable 
profession and endeavor. As we leave, let 
me just simply assure you that we are ready 
to work with the people, to establish a part- 
nership in the new world order based on 
the rule of law and the promise of freedom 
and the consent of the governed. 


This relationship is built on respect. And 
you've brought incredible transformation in 
just a few years. And once again, we are 
very honored to host such a distinguished 
group of guests, men and women who will 
lead the Soviet Union to a new era of de- 
mocracy; a new hope of a better life for all. 

May I particularly salute the three Presi- 
dents of the Republics that are with us to- 
night: significant, important, and I am de- 
lighted that they are here. May I salute the 
mayor, Mayor Popov of Moscow. If his 
problems are anything like the problems of 
the cities in the United States, he’s going to 
need our best wishes. [Laughter] 

May I salute the human rights activists 
such as Yelena Bonner and artist Anatoly 
Rybakov, whose works fill in the blank 
pages of Soviet history under Stalin’s rule. 

And finally, there is my host on this 
whole visit, a man that I respect and 
admire, a man whose deeds during the past 
6 years have given hope to those who be- 
lieve, as I do, that one individual can 


-change the world for the better. I salute 


President Gorbachev, then, and I say that 
we leave confident, more confident than 
when I came here, that we can, together, 
build a lasting peace and, with it, a brighter 
tomorrow for our children. 

I’m told that there’s an old Russian prov- 
erb: You can’t tie a knot with one hand. 
Well, tonight, the United States offers our 
hand as we tie the knot of friendship and 
peace together. And may I propose a toast 
to the health and happiness and prosperity 
of the Soviet people, with heartfelt thanks 
to our host and hostess, President and Mrs. 
Gorbachev. 

President Gorbachev. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, comrades. 
Today has been a busy day. A considerable 
amount of work has been accomplished. We 
have had meaningful discussions with the 
President in an atmosphere of openness and 
trust. We have reviewed a large gamut of 
problems pertaining to our bilateral rela- 
tions. We discussed the role that our two 
countries play on the world scene, as well 
as their relations with other countries. 

Today we signed a landmark agreement 
that will reduce the strategic arsenals of our 
two countries. And although I have already 
had a chance to describe what I believe is 
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the purport and purpose of that treaty, let 
me now share with you some thoughts re- 
garding this important document. 

An important work that had covered 
almost a decade culminated in this land- 
mark treaty, which has been the witness of 
many days of difficult and tense relations 
between our two countries during the cold 
war and in the postwar period. We have 
managed to fulfill the task that world histo- 
ry had assigned to our two countries. 

I want now to pay particular tribute to 
our partners for the immense contribution 
that they made to the signing, the prepara- 
tion, and negotiation of this important 
treaty. And most of all, I want to pay trib- 
ute to the President of the United States, 
Mr. George Bush. 

While perhaps this is not really the most 
appropriate audience to say this, but never- 
theless, let me break a secret that today, as 
we were putting the final touches on the 
treaty that we signed today, we discovered, 
much to our consternation, that we had ap- 
proached a number of subjects which even 
the most sophisticated of our negotiators 
could not find their way through. You can 
imagine the tasks, the challenges, and the 
problems that our experts had to address if 
I simply tell you that assistants to President 
Bush had to bring over two volumes of doc- 
uments just to explain one small point that 
he wanted to have cleared up. 

This is a fact, and we all know this for a 
fact. And therefore, let me, here in your 
presence, pay tribute to our scientists who 
have managed to find the key that opened 
this ultimate and final vault which really 
led us through to the final stage of this 
treaty. 

A recurrent theme in our discussions 
today was the fact that our signatures that 
we put under the treaty marked only a 
point of departure in our future endeavors 
in order to maintain and preserve and bol- 
ster the momentum that our negotiations 
have already gathered. Today we are asking 
ourselves whether our perception of the 
world today and of the future of the civili- 
zation is correct, and how accurate our 
forecasts for the future are, and whether or 
not we will be able to meet the challenges 
of the future. Let me explain why I believe 
those questions should be answered in the 
positive. 
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Never in its history has humankind been 
faced with such risks and dangers engen- 
dered by its own progress. And if we are to 
meet this challenge, what we need is bring- 
ing together the intellectual and moral re- 
sources of our civilization. It is no accident 
that the idea of a new world order has 
struck an important chord in the heart of 
the people of the world. And very impor- 
tant political and spiritual leaders of our 
countries have pitched into this effort. 

Our two countries possess a tremendous 
potential for future cooperation and devel- 
opment of our relations for their joint par- 
ticipation in this important endeavor. And 
it gives me particular pleasure to say that 
during our discussions at Novo Ogaryevo 
today, the recurring theme of our talks was 
just how we can cooperate in the future in 
order to move our relationship and our co- 
operation ahead. And it is not a play of 
ambitions; it is an important statement of 
an important fact. And that fact is the role 
and responsibility of our countries, both to 
our nations and to the world at large. 

Perhaps it is just a lucky historical coinci- 
dence, but who knows, maybe it is not. At 
this crucial moment in our history, when 
we are faced with very important chal- 
lenges, our countries are headed by people 
who can meet those challenges. 

Mr. President, today at this house, we had 
a chance to shake hands with many of those 
who shared this responsibility and who 
made an important and active contribution 
toward building a new relationship between 
our countries. Mr. President, I want to raise 
this glass to your health, sir, to the health of 
Mrs. Barbara Bush, to the peoples of the 
United States who are our partners. And we 
are looking forward to developing coopera- 
tion and friendship with you. And this is our 
choice. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 7:30 p.m. in 
the ballroom of Spaso House, the residence 
of U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union Jack 
F. Matlock. In his remarks, President Bush 
referred to President Mikhail Gorbachev 
and his wife, Raisaof the Soviet Union; 
President Boris N. Yeltsin of the Republic 
of Russia; President Nursultan A. Nazar- 
bayev of the Republic of Kazakhstan; Presi- 
dent Levan Ter-Petrozyan of the Republic 
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of Armenia; and Gavriil K. Popov, mayor 
of Moscow. President Gorbachev spoke in 
Russian, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Completion of the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks Treaty 


July 31, 1991 


The completion of START, the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty, marked by today’s 
signing ceremony, fulfills the challenge un- 
dertaken 9 years ago by Presidents Reagan 
and Brezhnev. That challenge was to find a 
way not only to limit, but actually to 
reduce, the number of nuclear weapons de- 
ployed by our two nations, and to do so ina 
way that improves stability and reduces the 
risk of war. 

During the nearly 50 years since the first 
nuclear weapon was developed, the world 
has witnessed the creation and deployment 
of ever increasing numbers of strategic nu- 
clear weapons. Today marks the beginning 
of a process that reverses that trend. 

For the first time in the history of arms 
control, this treaty will achieve substantial 
reductions in the strategic nuclear forces 
deployed by both sides. Even more impor- 
tant, the START treaty will strengthen stra- 
tegic stability in three key ways: 

—First, it concentrates reductions on the 
most threatening and destabilizing sys- 
tems. The reductions will amount to 40 
to 50 percent of the total number of 
strategic missile warheads deployed 
today, and fully one-half of all Soviet 
heavy ICBM’s. 

—Second, START encourages each side to 
restructure its strategic forces in ways 
that make them less threatening and 
more survivable. The treaty will ban 
new types of heavy ICBM’s and encour- 
age greater reliance on heavy bombers, 
and on SLBM’s and ICBM’s with fewer 
warheads per missile. 

—Third, START includes a wide variety 
of unprecedented and demanding veri- 
fication measures designed to help 


ensure compliance with the treaty. 
These measures also help build mutual 
confidence and reduce _ uncertainty. 
They include a ban on the encryption 
of data transmitted during ballistic mis- 
sile flight tests, an extensive exchange 
of information on the size and composi- 
tion of each side’s strategic forces, 12 
different types of onsite inspections, 
and specialized monitoring of mobile 
ICBM production. 

As we work toward lowering the risk of 
nuclear war between our nations, we must 
ensure that our strategic forces continue to 
enhance deterrence. For that reason, 
START allows the modernization of strate- 
gic forces within very well defined limits. 

We have taken many bold steps in arms 
control in the past few years. The INF 
Treaty has eliminated a whole class of nu- 
clear weapons. The CFE Treaty will estab- 
lish a conventional balance at lower levels 
and erase the threat of a short-warning war 
in Europe. Now, START will produce stabi- 
lizing reductions in strategic nuclear weap- 
ons and reduce the danger of nuclear war. 

While some may seek to judge this treaty 
in terms of who won or who lost on this or 
that issue, the right answer is that both our 
nations, and indeed all the nations of the 
world, have won in terms of greater securi- 
ty and stability. 


The President’s News Conference With 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Moscow 


July 31, 1991 


President Gorbachev. Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen. The basic part of the 
visit, the official visit of the President of the 
United States of America to the Soviet 
Union, is behind us. And there are many 
things that are important which are still 
ahead within the framework of this big po- 
litical international event. 

These days were full of very substantial 
dialog over a wide spectrum of issues. And I 
must say that it’s kind of difficult for 
me—— 
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[At this point, President Bush’s earphones 
for translation failed. | 


I guess Ill have to repeat from the very 
beginning what I said in that case. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Number two, Mr. President. [Laugh- 
ter] 

President Gorbachev. Now—do you hear 
me now? Is everything okay? It’s tolerable? 

I already said, addressing the internation- 
al press, that we see the official visit of the 
President of the United States to the Soviet 
Union as a big event in our relations—really 
a global event. And I want to say that these 
days we have done a great deal of work 
which I think will create difficulties for me 
and the President in order to present it in 
condensed form. And nevertheless, this 
visit, to some extent, sums up the last stage 
of our cooperation at a very fundamental, 
dramatic time of development, of events in 
the world, when both the President of the 
United States of America and the Soviet 
Union were placed in very difficult circum- 
stances, unusual ones, which demanded 
from them a great feeling of responsibility 
in taking very important decisions which 
have had consequences, and will have con- 
sequences in the further development of 
our cooperation and events in the world. 

And so, with the President, he and I did 
not lose time, and immediately at our first 
meeting we summarized the overall situa- 
tion in a fast-changing world and tried from 
these positions to look upon our coopera- 
tion, evaluate our joint efforts, and trying to 
map out some contours, directions of devel- 
opment of this cooperation which would 
correspond to these changing conditions 
within which we have to act. 

The President showed great interest in 
the events taking place in our country, our 
domestic processes. I tried to satisfy his in- 
terest and did this on my part with a great 
deal of satisfaction, since in his interest, I 
felt a desire to understand even more what 
is going on in our country, and moreover, I 
felt also a feeling of solidarity in this. 

We had an interesting, substantive discus- 
sion, and perhaps for the first time it cov- 
ered the following in our bilateral coopera- 
tion. For the first time over the past period, 
we probably accented rather strongly what 
our economic relationship should be like, 
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how we have to work together in this im- 
portance here so that—or so that relation- 
ship in this area would be appropriate to 
the international dialog which we have 
reached in other areas. 

And here we have noted on the basis of 
mutual understanding—if not, President 
Bush will say so—that there must be move- 
ments in accommodation as well. Obviously, 
one can do a lot in the area of reform so 
that we can include ourselves in interna- 
tional economic ties. To play by the rules of 
the game—lI like this expression. I haven’t 
invented any other one for the time being. 
That’s why I use the term I’m familiar with. 
We have to do a great deal, and we have 
made our choice to continue reforms, 
democratic changes, and especially now, to 
move decisively forward towards a market 
relationship, a relationship of property, and 
so on. 

It’s clear that our success in these internal 
affairs is tied to a great extent to the proc- 
ess of reform in the Federation. And I hope 
that I have satisfied the interest of the 
President about the state of this as of today. 
We both understand that this is very impor- 
tant for the success of our work, and thus, 
we must change, we must understand, and 
will understand here in the Soviet Union, 
that the basic responsibility for the fate of 
this country for reforms, for the making of 
decisions which are very important: is our 
prerogative, our responsibility. 

And obviously, we are very interested in 
the more fruitful cooperation with the 
countries of the West. And in the light of 
continuing the discussion which we had in 
London, within the framework of my meet- 
ing at the G-7, we spoke also about this 
subject as well. And I tried to develop a 
thesis, which I expressed in London, that 
we hope to see accommodating movement 
of the Western countries because they, too, 
in their approaches in the sphere of eco- 
nomic cooperation, must accommodate us. 

We are talking about removing barriers 
which are connected with decisions taken 
during the cold war, during the arms race. 
This is a different time; different winds are 
blowing. And we must reevaluate all these 
decisions. I don’t think they need to be pre- 
served when our relationship is different 
now, and we want them not only to be 
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preserved but to be more dynamic, to be 
based more firmly on trust. 

Obviously, the question arose about the 
participation of the Soviet Union in interna- 
tional economic organizations, and I must 
say, for the first time we talked substantially 
about specific spheres of cooperation in im- 
plementing certain projects on the basis of 
bilateral cooperation. To speak about this 
briefly, we spoke about cooperating in the 
field of energy, especially in the area of 
conversion. We have great possibilities 
here, and specifically in the sphere in which 
we are very interested: that is the agricul- 
tural sphere, especially food distribution. 

In this regard, I transmitted certain mate- 
rials to the President as in a memoir; the 
same was done by the Foreign Minister 
Bessmertnykh—gave it to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Baker, in a memoir about those 
projects in which we could cooperate fruit- 
fully. This is a very interesting and substan- 
tive project. We would want to act in such 
a way that in implementing these 
projects—all of them—to give a possibility 
to each other to earn money. In other 
words, the process goes forward, and there’s 
benefit from it. 

But there are spheres of cooperation 
where movement forward will not give us a 
chance because of additional production to 
make these calculations, like in the area of 
food production, for example. In the food 
area, here there could be interesting ac- 
complishments, an interesting project, but 
what we get as the result we need—we 
have problems in the food area, very acute 
ones. But we can’t offer this to the United 
States. They have no interest now in buying 
food from us. So, we must implement other 
projects where we could earn hard curren- 
cy and use this. And I’ve named such 
spheres, many such spheres. 

We talked in general about continuing 
such works. Soon we will have competent 
groups of specialists, headed by important 
representatives of business circles, to realize 
these projects. And thus, I expanded this 
part, and the other parts will be shorter. 
For the first time, we discussed very sub- 
stantially the sphere of bilateral relations, 
and not only with regard to disarmament, 
political dialog, and a resolution of world 
problems but had such a businesslike discus- 
sion and I greet this, I welcome it, and I 


hope that it will have positive conse- 
quences. 

Then the President and I thought about 
the following, and what do we do next? 
We've signed the treaty and what’s next? 
We’ve congratulated each other and our 
peoples and the world with the fact that 
such great progress has been accomplished 
as a result of almost a decade of work. And 
what’s next? 

And we did not want simply to be prag- 
matists here. We wanted to look at the 
problem of security, stability from the point 
of view of the present-day realities. Or 
should we simply continue the negotiations 
which already are taking place? And there 
are many problems which still need to be 
discussed. Or should we also look at the 
world from a somewhat different position 
from today’s heights with the new reality 
which exists? 

And I think that was the main item of our 
exchange because without understanding 
each other in this, it’s hard to find the keys 
to resolution of specific issues. We agreed to 
continue discussion on this issue and even 
set up the mechanisms which must be im- 
plemented in order to do this. 

Nevertheless, we also examined very 
many specific issues of disarmament with- 
out our—we did not leave unattended prob- 
lems of the Middle East. And I must say, 
and if the President considers it appropri- 
ate, he could name certain things. And if 
you have questions, we could discuss this. 
We have worked out a joint document on 
this. I have in mind our common position - 
with regard to the Middle East. I think that 
this is a very important result of our joint 
work, and I think that the fact that this 
position will be publicly announced will 
have serious influence on this process. And 
we consider that it is in a decisive stage and 
we should not—and here I want to use 
what our ministers use—to have a window 
of opportunity in order to really achieve 
progress in this very sensitive area of inter- 
national politics. 

The President and I talked about the situ- 
ation in Europe in the context of imple- 
menting the agreement—the Helsinki 
Agreement, the Paris Charter, and especial- 
ly with regard to the processes taking place 
in that region, and specifically noted the 
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situation in Yugoslavia, and expressed our 
position, our understanding, our approach 
to the resolution of this issue—a very seri- 
ous one which worries many of us. Also in a 
joint statement we expressed this. 

I must say that we also moved forward 
and discussed other things. We tried to also 
look at many global processes, and in this 
regard, did not pass by many issues of inter- 
national politics—compared our points of 
view. In some issues we reserved the oppor- 
tunity to come back to this. We put off 
discussing this. In some cases, we required 
consultations on the U.S. side. In other 
cases, we needed time to study the issue. 
But that means that the process will contin- 
ue. And in this case as well, we noted the 
necessity of cooperation and interaction in 
resolving those many international issues 
which exist and which must be resolved. 

The atmosphere was a very warm one— 

sincere, frank, open. And today we sense 
the representatives of the press—said that 
the press didn’t want to interfere with us 
somewhere out in a village to talk one-on- 
one and in an uninhibited manner. We did 
all of this. This is also important. It’s very 
good. 
One of the members of the delegation—I 
asked the question: How do you feel?—a 
very important person. And the answer 
was: Like at home. And that’s the kind of 
atmosphere which we worked in. 

I am satisfied with the fact that political 
dialog is developing in this way once in this 
hall. And there are many witnesses here; I 
want to repeat this—I talked about this to 
the President, he knows this as well—that I 
am convinced that without what we have 
today in our relationship, such a character 
of Soviet-American relations, we could 
hardly count on everything that has hap- 
pened in the past year. And we could 
hardly have interacted in such a way when 
the world placed before us very serious 
problems. 

If this had been in another time, if we 
had faced such problems in another time, it 
would be difficult to say what would have 
happened. But today we even understand 
better the value of our cooperation, the fact 
that this is necessary. So, perhaps this is not 
a question of a platonic love but a deep 
understanding of the fact that, as countries 
and states, we need each other today and 
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tomorrow. And I feel and I know that our 
peoples welcome this direction of develop- 
ment of our relations between our coun- 
tries. 

And from this point of view, it moves 
ahead—far ahead—our cooperation. And 
thus, I want to ask the pardon of the Presi- 
dent and the press. I am the host and I 
maybe, misused it, but perhaps I could 
listen to your comments as well that I’m 
speaking so much. 

I understood that you almost agree with 
everything I have said. [Laughter] 

President Bush. What I heard I liked. 
[Laughter] 

Once again, this might be an appropriate 
time for Barbara and me to thank the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Gorbachev for this fantastic 
hospitality. And yes, I couldn’t agree more 
about the productive nature of the talks, 
the enhancement of mutual understanding. 
This is not diplomatic language, in my view, 
this is fact. 

You know my views on the START agree- 
ment. Indeed, it’s the culmination of a long 
and historic negotiation. And I happen to 
believe that the winners on this are the 
young people, not just in the Soviet Union, 
not just in the United States but all around 
the world. And we are taking major steps in 
transforming our economic relations. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev touched on some of this. 

But we’re going to send up the trade 
agreement to the U.S. Congress. We’re 
going to grant most-favored-nation status 
now that the technicalities have been 
worked out. We have fulfilled thus our 
Malta goal, Mr. President, of normalizing 
our economic relationship. We agreed here 
to tackle the next challenge—President 
Gorbachev talked about that—furthering 
economic reform in the U.S.S.R., and seek- 
ing to integrate the Soviet economy into 
the international system. We’re going for- 
ward with space cooperation, cooperation 
in the environment. And we have several 
joint projects in mind there. 

Building on our historic cooperation 
during the Gulf crisis, we discussed—the 
President and I discussed our partnership in 
resolving longstanding regional problems. 
As you mentioned, we’re putting out state- 
ments on Yugoslavia, Central America. And, 
indeed, I want to comment now just briefly 
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on the Middle East before taking your ques- 
tions. 

We did reaffirm our mutual commitment 
to promote peace and genuine reconcilia- 
tion between the Arab States, Israel, and 
the Palestinians. And we believe there is an 
historic opportunity right now to launch a 
process that can lead to a just and enduring 
peace and to a comprehensive settlement 
in the Middle East. We share the strong 
conviction that this historic opportunity 
must not be lost. And while recognizing 
that peace cannot be imposed, it can only 
result from direct negotiations between the 
parties, the United States and the Soviet 
Union pledge to do their utmost to promote 
and sustain the peacemaking process. 

And to that end, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, acting as cosponsors, are 
going to work to convene an October peace 
conference designed to launch bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations. Invitations to the 
conference will be issued at least 10 days 
prior to the date the conference is to con- 
vene. And in the interim, Secretary Baker 
and Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh will 
continue to work with the parties to pre- 
pare for this conference. And I am today 
asking Secretary of State Jim Baker to 
return to the Middle East to obtain Israel’s 
answer to our proposal for peace. 

And again, my thanks to you, and I’d be 
prepared to take questions along with you, 
sir. 

Yugoslavia 


Q. One question to Comrade Gorbachev. 
You said that you talked with Mr. Bush 
about Yugoslavia. What is the essence of 
that conversation about Yugoslavia? 

And, Mr. Bush, when you received me 
several years ago in the White House in 
your capacity at that time as Vice President 
of the United States of America, you said to 
me that the relations between our two 
countries—there’s a special relationship be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the United States. Is 
that definition still valid? And whether the 
United States is still supporting Yugoslavian 
territorial integrity? Thank you. 

President Gorbachev. You asked about 
the essence of the conversation. I will then 
make use of the fact that I will relate the 
content of the U.S.-Soviet statement on 
Yugoslavia. This is the result of our conver- 


sation on this subject. We, both countries, 
with a deep concern, have noted the dra- 
matic development of events in Yugoslavia. 
And we have been against the use of force 
and call upon all sides to abide by the 
agreements on the cease-fire. We, the 
Soviet Union and the U.S., proceed from 
the premise that the resolution of issues 
must be found by the peoples of Yugoslavia, 
themselves, on the basis of democratic prin- 
ciples through peaceful negotiations and a 
constructive approach. 

We emphasized the necessity of having 
all sides respect the basic principles indicat- 
ed in the Helsinki Act and the Paris Char- 
ter. The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. support the 
efforts undertaken by the CSCE countries— 
specifically the European Community steps 
to resolve the problem. This is the essence 
of the statement. 

President Bush. 1 would only add, sir, 
that inasmuch as that was a joint statement, 
that expresses our continued position as 
well. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask you, the fact 
that you’re going ahead with this peace 
conference, does that mean that you have 
Israel’s acceptance of the outlines of your 
conditions for a peace conference, or is 
there still a hangup, or have you got a com- 
mitment from Mr. Shamir? 

President Bush. Well, I would wait and 
let Secretary Baker answer that question 
after this next meeting. And if I had to 
express a degree of optimism or pessimism, 
I'd say I’m a little more optimistic today. 
But the visit of Jim Baker now is for what 
we said here, to obtain Israel’s answer to 
our proposal for peace. And if I had the 
answer in my pocket—or he did—I’d expect 
that we would say so. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. I have a question to both Presidents: 
You discussed many questions of interna- 
tional issues, bilateral issues. You signed a 
unique agreement today. What did you 
leave for the next meeting? And can we say 
when you’re planning to have it? 

President Gorbachev. | think that what 
we discussed today and what we have set in 
motion, both with regard to a political 
dialog and a continuation of the disarma- 
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ment process and new subjects in the area 
of economic cooperation and trade, interac- 
tion in the resolution of important issues 
including regional conflicts, which, unfortu- 
nately, still take place, and especially since 
we have begun a significant discussion 
about the concept of future strategic stabili- 
ty, that means that we have many issues to 
discuss and many meetings ahead. So, I 
think that our contacts will continue. 

But I would express myself in favor of the 
following: Perhaps not always can we go— 
and this makes the positions of Presidents 
very specific—but it’s harder for them than 
for the Ministers of Foreign Affairs to travel 
and discuss issues of foreign affairs. But nev- 
ertheless, the President and I have devel- 
oped a method of conversation. We ex- 
change opinions by telephone. As soon as 
we have a need, concerns, or simply to ex- 
change opinions about something impor- 
tant, we do this by telephone, and this takes 
place on a regular basis. 

And secondly, we regularly exchange let- 
ters. And this exchange of opinions has not 
ceased even in recent days when we have 
already reached agreement with the Presi- 
dent. We were expecting him here. So, we 
have many channels in order to support this 
very high level of cooperation which we 
have. And I think a great role will be given 
to our Departments—the Ministries of For- 
eign Affairs, but other Departments as well 
because we have new areas of cooperation. 

President Bush. | would only add to that, 
that though no date is set, it is my view— 
and I haven’t always held this view—that a 
meeting without an agenda is a good idea 
from time to time between the Soviet Presi- 
dent and the President of the United States. 
And with this—President Gorbachev talked 
about arms control and regional problems 
and other problems—but as this dynamic 
autonomy begins to move, a chance for a 
dynamic economy here, there’s going to be 
much more to talk about on the economic 
side than we’ve ever had before—coopera- 
tion, partnerships, joint ventures. The 
whole approach to economics that he has 
endorsed that is going to benefit, I believe, 
the Soviet Union, and I think there’s enor- 
mous potential for the United States. 

So, it is my view that we’ve got plenty to 
talk about. And I, for one, would be pre- 
pared to, as I’ve stated before, to have a 
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meeting where there’s not a crisis out there 
to be managed; rather we can be sure that 
we're not two ships passing in the night— 
the analogy I used, I believe, in Malta— 
appropriately. [Laughter] And I look for- 
ward to future meetings because you get a 
lot done where you can’t put out—sign a 3- 
point program or a 20-point protocol. But a 
lot is done just by the kinds of conversations 
we've had today. 


Lithuania 


Q. President Gorbachev, there was an 
ugly border incident in Lithuania last night 
in which a number of Lithuanian border 
guards were killed. I wonder if we could 
have your reaction and any explanation you 
might have of it? 

Also, President Bush, any reaction from 
you, in light particularly of your call yester- 
day afternoon for freedom for the Baltic 
States? 

President Gorbachev. You know, we re- 
ceived this information when we were talk- 
ing outside the city. The first information 
was such that the incident was on the 
border between Lithuania and Byelorussia, 
and when one of the citizens of Byelorussia 
went in the direction of Lithuania and at 
the customs point where he was approach- 
ing, he saw two wounded people and four 
that died. He quickly related this informa- 
tion, and now the state security agency of 
Lithuania and Byelorussia—the chairman of 
the state committee on security offered also 
to help in the cooperation. So, now we are 
investigating this. 

I must say that, in addition to regret, we 
must simply sympathize with the families of 
the people that died. And I myself must say 
that we are doing everything in order not 
only to take actions but also to avoid such 
excesses, such conflicts on the basis of reso- 
lution of basic issues. And we have taken 
such basic mutual decisions with regard to 
issues—concerning Armenia and Azerbaijan 
there’s a dialog. And the faster and more 
productive the dialog is, the more efforts 
there are to break it down. Not everyone 
likes this process that is developed in such a 
direction. And it’s hard for us to say what 
happened. We heard versions, the President 
and I, but these are versions. This is not 
important at any rate. I will be monitoring 
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this, and we will tell you what it was that 
happened in reality. 

Q. I just wanted to get your reaction, sir, 
to the incident in light of your call yester- 
day afternoon for freedom for the Baltic 
States. 

President Bush. Well, I don’t think 
there’s a connection, but I do regret the 
violence. I listened to what President Gor- 
bachev said about the discussion. We clearly 
favor negotiation—he knows that—that 
would lead to a reduction of cross-border 
violence from both sides. And obviously, I’d 
like to join in expressing my regrets to 
those families whose loved ones are lost. 

But the President immediately got on this 
and said they’re conducting an investiga- 
tion. I think there’s hope that the investiga- 
tion will be cooperative between the Lith- 
uanian side and Byelorussia’s side. And so, 
we can’t prejudge the incident, but I had 
an opportunity to express my views to 
President Gorbachev on the whole question 
of the Baltic States. I don’t think it’s fair to 
link a border incident before you know 
what happened to that question, however. 


Soviet Economic Integration 


Q. Mr. President, how far did you go 
after London in moving ahead in the inte- 
gration of the U.S.S.R. into the international 
economy? Was there progress reached in 
this area? To both Presidents. 

President Gorbachev. Perhaps you can 
begin. 

President Bush. Well, let me say that’s a 
serious objective to start with. Secondly, I 
believe that active participation in these 
international financial institutions and the 
status that was deemed best by the G-7 is 
the most important thing that the Soviets 
can do right now. I have freed up, as you 
heard today, certain trade benefits or nor- 
malizing the trade procedures that, in my 
view, will help. And we’ve done that since 
the meeting in London. 

But the answer is, full participation—full 
benefit of these international institutions re- 
quire full knowledge and steps towards the 
privatization and toward convertability, all 
the things that I believe the Soviet Union 
wants. 

So, work with the international organiza- 
tions and then bilaterally do what we’ve 
done and other countries will be doing, too, 


I’m sure, to remove the underbrush, 
remove the barriers to bilateral economic 
cooperation. So, quite a bit has happened 
between us since Paris. And we look for- 
ward with our representatives in these 
international organizations to working very 
cooperatively with the Soviet leaders. 

President Gorbachev. 1 understand that 
I’m supposed to comment on this as well 
since the question was to both Presidents. I 
will be brief since I have already expressed 
my opinion about this. London was the be- 
ginning of a very important process. This 
was the meaning of the London meeting, 
and one must judge about this in that light. 

It’s very important that after London 
there’s a desire on both parts to work out a 
mechanism which would permit the shifting 
of this cooperation, given the political will 
of the leadership of the Western countries. 
In the Soviet Union, we think that we 
should have special structures which would 
keep tab of the cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the G-7 countries, and 
first of all, in the area of investment, so the 
process would be easier in the taking of 
decisions of mutual interest. 

And it’s good that the mechanism has 
started to be implemented, which we dis- 
cussed in London, and the Minister of Fi- 
nances of England is already here. We first 
talked about the fact that there would be 
visits of the Minister of Finance, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the U.S., and the 
representative of the FRG. So, in other 
words, there would be the mechanism of 
implementing specific areas of cooperation. 
And this is very important that there be a 
mechanism for real interaction. 

And finally, the President mentioned 
that, on the part of the U.S., an important 
decision will be taken to make trade be- 
tween our countries easier. I would say that 
I mention this in passing, but we often dis- 
cussed this with the President. I asked, and 
we agreed, to study the question of 
COCOM restrictions today because many 
billion-dollar projects which are ready to go 
and even signed are not being implement- 
ed because of the fact that they have ele- 
ments that come under COCOM restric- 
tions. 

And therefore, a very serious process has 
started and I think that this will continue 
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and grow stronger, be more specific. It will 
give results. There is a will and a desire to 
do this. It’s very important. 


Nuclear Weapons 


Q. I would ask both of you to think back 
to the 1986 Reykjavik summit when Ronald 
Reagan horrified quite a few American nu- 
clear experts and almost all of the European 
leaders by giving serious consideration to 
your proposal, President Gorbachev, for a 
ban on all nuclear weapons. In the end, 
Reagan said no because of the belief that 
nuclear deterrence has, in fact, kept the 
peace. At that time, you had a massive con- 
ventional edge in Europe, though. Since 
then, we’ve had the CFE treaty. Why now 
are the two of you not saying we will now 
work towards a total nuclear ban? Do you 
still believe in the efficacy of nuclear deter- 
rence in keeping the peace? Particularly, 
sir, I ask you, President Bush, given the fact 
that some of these breakaway Republics, 
they have nuclear weapons in there and 
who knows what would happen if they de- 
clare independence. 

President Bush. The very fact that—I 
wouldn’t suggest that a breakaway Republic 
is going to use a nuclear weapon against the 
United States, but I would suggest that we 
have every reason in the world to be con- 
cerned about renegades—not in these areas, 
perhaps; I hope not—getting hold of nucle- 
ar weapons. And that’s one of the reasons I 
strongly support our GPALS program that 
is being debated in the Senate right now. 

But in my view, other countries do pos- 
sess nuclear weapons. It’s not just the Soviet 
Union and the United States. And I do be- 
lieve that we are on the right path by the 
path that President Gorbachev has outlined 
today on following on existing agreements. 
So, rather than try to have a ethereal or a 
utopian answer, let’s follow through practi- 
cally, as he suggested. And then as far as 
the U.S. is concerned, I'd like us to go for- 
ward with a system that puts nobody at 
threat, nobody at risk. The only thing at 
risk is an errant nuclear missile aiming at a 
country. And that’s why I support the de- 
fensive approach, and that’s why I think 
one of the lessons out of the Iraq war—and 
maybe President Gorbachev reads this dif- 
ferently—is that defenses work. And though 
we're talking about a different concept 
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now, an expanded concept, a more high- 
tech concept, I think a lot of lives were 
saved by defense. So, that’s my reply. 

President Gorbachev. 1 will say a few 
words. I think that the argument which you 
want to ascribe to me, that in my policy I 
looked upon nuclear weapons as an element 
of deterrence, is not true. I have not said 
this. Yes, we got involved in the arms race 
in a very serious way. Thank God, as we say 
in Russian, that we stopped this and turned 
it back. And this is a great accomplishment 
since we understood where we were 
headed. 

But it’s hard to resolve all these issues 
which have piled up, and all these weapons 
that have piled up. And I think that there is 
still a lot that we have to do. We have 
mapped out a few things for the future, and 
then there will probably also be questions 
put to all members of the nuclear club, and 
they also have to think about what to do 
with nuclear weapons in the future. 

And finally, we must very carefully act 
about having the mechanism which we 
have created and which seems _ has 
worked—but apparently not effectively 
enough—about nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. This was one of the important 
topics of our conversation with the Presi- 
dent during these days. For if certain coun- 
tries will lower their arms and disarm and 
head in the direction of a nonnuclear world, 
and at the same time, others will find ways 
to develop the process in order to have 
their own nuclear weapons, then we will 
have a situation which is absurd. 

So, in continuing to support nuclear disar- 
mament and within the framework of the 
negotiation process, which we have, we 
have agreed to continue this. We have the 
question of truly improving the mechanism 
of nonproliferation nuclear technology in 
order—missile technology—in order to 
create an unsurmountable barrier in this 
area. I think this is one of the most impor- 
tant things we have to do today. 

Q. What significance does the process of 
European integration have in your conver- 
sations with the President, for example, the 
postwar unification of Europe? What image 
of this is the most acceptable to you from 
the point of view of the Soviet Union? For 
example, the image of a General de Gaulle 
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Europe of fatherlands, countries with deci- 
sions being made on a national level, or a 
united states of Europe, with common deci- 
sion being made among them? Thank you. 


Europe 


President Gorbachev. First of all, you can 
probably guess that everything that hap- 
pens in Europe—in the world—we have 
always looked towards Europe for every- 
thing that happens in Europe, in our 
areas—I don’t want to list them—has a 
great importance for the developments in 
the world. So, undoubtedly, the President 
and I noted the positive developments 
which are taking place in Europe and we 
noted support of the documents aimed at 
creating a new Europe. And we see that 
the Soviet Union and the U.S. must partici- 
pate very actively in building a new 
Europe. All of this has existed and continues 
to exist. And we feel a responsibility to do 
this. 

But you asked the question about how. I 
think perhaps you are a little hasty because 
when we are creating a certain schematic 
and then try to impose it, then we get one 
result. When a process is being developed 
in a logical way within the Helsinki process, 
a political process of choice, then we find 
that new forms of cooperation and new in- 
stitutes come into being. 

Now I would say the following: We must, 
within the framework of the documents, 
the general path mapped out in the Helsin- 
ki and the Paris agreements, act in such a 
way that the old institutions be transformed 
in the interest of a new Europe so that they 
serve the interest of a single economic terri- 
tory, a single security of Europe, a legal 
aspect. And so, this is what we must aim 
for. That means when the old institutions, 
when they change, we have to bear this in 
mind. But apparently, we will also have 
new institutions which will arise, which will 
serve this process. 

And now if we have, for example, a 
common energy approach, there will be 
mechanisms of administering this and will 
have a great significance in the fate of 
Europe and the process to realize this. 
Thus, in going along this path without de- 
stroying the old institutions in creating new 
ones, we probably will find the forms 
gradually to resolve these issues. But if we 


declare a specific course, but will keep the 
old structures, institutions without changing 
them at all, then again, there can be a proc- 
ess of simply regrouping of forces in 
Europe. And there can be new confronta- 
tions which would come into being with a 
different distribution of forces. 


I am not in favor of this, so I would more 
quickly go through the process of creation 
of new institutions and would stimulate 
those tendencies which would move us to- 
wards a united Europe. 


I don’t think that here we need to have 
languages vanish; cultures, traditions vanish. 
I think this would be a mistake if we set 
ourselves such a goal. I think we should 
take into consideration those specific char- 
acteristics and traditions—the histories of 
the people—but also aim for their unifica- 
tion. I think this is compatible, although we 
see that there is also an explosion of nation- 
alism, separatism, efforts to unravel every- 
thing. This is a dangerous process. I think 
that if we follow a path of chaotic develop- 
ment of such processes, then we'll get into 
a bad situation. 


So, I am for the transformation of all insti- 
tutions. I am for new institutions which 
would act in the interest of unification proc- 
esses in Europe. 


Mr. Fitzwater. We used our allotted time. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: President Bush’s 96th news confer- 
ence began at 4:33 p.m. in the Press Theater 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
In the news conference, the following per- 
sons were referred to: Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the Soviet 
Union; Raisa Gorbachev, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Union; Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir of Israel; Norman Lamont, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom; Secretary of the Treasury Nicho- 
las F. Brady; and Finance Minister Theo 
Waigel of Germany. Marlin Fitzwater is 
Press Secretary to President Bush. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
content of this news conference. 
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Nomination of William Caldwell 
Harrop To Be United States 
Ambassador to Israel 


July 31, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Caldwell Harrop, 
of New Jersey, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Israel. He 
would succeed William Andreas Brown. 

Since 1987 Ambassador Harrop has 
served as U.S. Ambassador to Zaire. Prior to 
this Ambassador Harrop served as Inspector 
General of the Department of State and 
Foreign Service, 1983-1986, and as USS. 
Ambassador to Kenya and concurrently as 
U.S. Ambassador to the Seychelles, 1980- 
1983. 

Ambassador Harrop graduated from Har- 
vard University (B.A., 1950). He was born 
February 19, 1929 in Baltimore, MD. Am- 
bassador Harrop served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, 1951-1952. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Russell K. Paul To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


July 31, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Russell K. Paul, of Geor- 
gia, to be an Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development for Congressional 
and Intergovernmental Relations. He would 
succeed Timothy J. Coyle. 

Currently Mr. Paul serves as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Grant Programs at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. Prior to this he served as an inter- 
governmental relations officer at the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Paul graduated from Samford Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1974). He was born June 23, 
1952, in Greenwood, SC. Mr. Paul is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in Riva, 
MD. 
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Nomination of John J. Easton, Jr., To 
Be General Counsel of the Department 
of Energy 


July 31, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Easton, Jr., of Ver- 
mont, to be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Energy. He would succeed Stephen 
A. Wakefield. 

Since 1989 Mr. Easton has served as As- 
sistant Secretary of Energy for International 
Affairs and Energy Emergencies at the De- 
partment of Energy. From 1987 to 1989 he 
served as an attorney with the law firm of 
Miller, Eggleston and Rosenberg, Ltd., and 
as attorney general of Vermont, 1981-1985. 

Mr. Easton graduated from Georgetown 
University (J.D., 1970) and the University of 
Colorado (B.S., 1964). He was born June 16, 
1943, in San Francisco, CA. Mr. Easton 
served in the U.S. Air Force, 1964-1968. He 
resides in Arlington, VA. 


White House Fact Sheet on The 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START) 


July 31, 1991 


Today, the United States and the Soviet 
Union signed the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty. This treaty marks the first agree- 
ment between the two countries in which 
the number of deployed strategic nuclear 
weapons will actually be reduced. Reduc- 
tions will take place over a period of 7 
years, and will result in parity between the 
strategic nuclear forces of the two sides at 
levels approximately 30 percent below cur- 
rently deployed forces. Deeper cuts are re- 
quired in the most dangerous and destabi- 
lizing systems. 

START provisions are designed to 
strengthen strategic stability at lower levels 
and to encourage the restructuring of stra- 
tegic forces in ways that make them more 
stable and less threatening. The treaty in- 
cludes a wide variety of very demanding 
verification measures designed to ensure 
compliance and build confidence. 
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Central Limits 


The treaty sets equal ceilings on the 
number of strategic nuclear forces that can 
be deployed by either side. In addition, the 
treaty establishes an equal ceiling on ballis- 
tic missile throw-weight (a measure of over- 
all capability for ballistic missiles). Each side 
is limited to no more than: 

—1600 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
(deployed intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles [ICBM’s], submarine launched bal- 
listic missiles [SLBM’s], and heavy 
bombers), a limit that is 36 percent 
below the Soviet level declared in Sep- 
tember 1990 and 29 percent below the 
USS. level. 

—6000 total accountable warheads, about 
41 percent below the current Soviet 
level and 43 percent below the current 
USS. level. 

—4900 accountable warheads deployed 
on ICBM’s or SLBM’s, about 48 percent 
below the current Soviet level and 40 
percent below the current USS. level. 

—1540 accountable warheads deployed 
on 154 heavy ICBM’s, a 50-percent re- 
duction in current Soviet forces. The 
U.S. has no heavy ICBM’s. 

—1100 accountable warheads deployed 
on mobile ICBM’s. 

—Aggregate throw-weight of deployed 
ICBM’s and SLBM’s equal to about 54 
percent of the current Soviet aggregate 
throw-weight. 


Ballistic Missile Warhead Accountability 


The treaty uses detailed counting rules to 
ensure the accurate accounting of the 
number of warheads attributed to each type 
of ballistic missile. 

—Each deployed ballistic missile warhead 

counts as 1 under the 4900 ceiling and 
1 under the 6000 overall warhead ceil- 
ing. 

—Each side is allowed 10 on-site inspec- 
tions each year to verify that deployed 
ballistic missiles contain no more war- 
heads than the number that is attrib- 
uted to them under the treaty. 


Downloading Ballistic Missile Warheads 


The treaty also allows for a reduction in 
the number of warheads on certain ballistic 
missiles, which will help the sides transition 
their existing forces to the new regime. 


Such downloading is permitted in a careful- 
ly structured and limited fashion. 

—The U.S. may download its three-war- 
head Minuteman III ICBM by either 
one or two warheads. The Soviet Union 
has already downloaded it’s seven war- 
head SS-N-18 SLBM by four warheads. 

—In addition, each side may download up 
to 500 warheads on two other existing 
types of ballistic missiles, as iong as the 
total number of warheads removed 
from downloaded missiles does not 
exceed 1250 at any one time. 


New Types 


The treaty places constraints on the char- 
acteristics of new types of ballistic missiles 
to ensure the accuracy of counting rules 
and prevent undercounting of missile war- 
heads. 

—The number of warheads attributed to 

a new type of ballistic missile must be 
no less than the number determined by 
dividing 40 percent of the missile’s 
total throw-weight by the weight of the 
lightest RV tested on that missile. 

—The throw-weight attributed to a new 

type must be no less than the missile’s 
throw-weight capability at specified ref- 
erence ranges (11,000 km for ICBM’s 
and 9,500 km for SLBM’s). 


Heavy ICBM’s 


START places significant restrictions on 

the Soviet SS-18 heavy ICBM. 

—A 50-percent reduction in the number 
of Soviet SS-18 ICBM’s; a total reduc- 
tion of 154 of these Soviet missiles. 

—New types of heavy ICBM’s 
banned. 

—Downloading 
banned. 

—Heavy SLBM’s and heavy mobile 
ICBM’s are banned. 

—Heavy ICBM’s will be reduced on a 
more stringent schedule than other 
strategic arms. 


Mobile ICBM’s 


Because mobile missiles are more difficult 
to verify than other types of ballistic mis- 
siles, START incorporates a number of spe- 
cial restrictions and _ notifications with 
regard to these missiles. These measures 


are 


of heavy ICBM’s is 
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will significantly improve our confidence 
that START will be effectively verifiable. 

—Nondeployed mobile missiles and non- 
deployed mobile launchers are numeri- 
cally and geographically limited so as to 
limit the possibility for reload and 
refire. 

—The verification regime includes con- 
tinuous monitoring of mobile ICBM 
production, restrictions on movements, 
on-site inspections, and cooperative 
measures to improve the effectiveness 
of national technical means of intelli- 
gence collection. 


Heavy Bombers 


Because heavy bombers are stabilizing 
strategic systems (e.g., they are less capable 
of a short-warning attack than ballistic mis- 
siles), START counting rules for weapons on 
bombers are different than those for ballis- 
tic missile warheads. 

—Each heavy bomber counts as one stra- 

tegic nuclear delivery vehicle. 

—Each heavy bomber equipped to carry 
only short-range missiles or gravity 
bombs is counted as one warhead 
under the 6000 limit. 

—Each U.S. heavy bomber equipped to 
carry long-range nuclear ALCM’s (up to 
a maximum of 150 bombers) is counted 
as 10 warheads even though it may be 
equipped to carry up to 20 ALCM’s. 

—A similar discount applies to Soviet 
heavy bombers equipped to carry long- 
range nuclear ALCM’s. Each such 
Soviet heavy bomber (up to a maxi- 
mum of 180) is counted as 8 warheads 
even though it may be equipped to 
carry up to 16 ALCM’s. 

—Any heavy bomber equipped for long- 
range nuclear ALCM’s deployed in 
excess of 150 for the U.S. or 180 for the 
Soviet Union will be accountable by the 
number of ALCM’s the heavy bomber 
is actually equipped to carry. 


Verification Regime 


Building on recent arms control agree- 
ments, START includes extensive and un- 
precedented verification provisions. This 
comprehensive verification regime greatly 
reduces the likelihood that violations would 
go undetected. 
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—START bans the encryption and encap- 
sulation of telemetric information and 
other forms of information denial on 
flight tests of ballistic missiles. Howev- 
er, strictly limited exemptions to this 
ban are granted sufficient to protect 
the flight-testing of sensitive research 
projects. 

—START allows 12 different types of on- 
site inspections and requires roughly 60 
different types of notifications covering 
production, testing, movement, deploy- 
ment, and destruction of strategic of- 
fensive arms. 


Treaty Duration 


START will have a duration of 15 years, 
unless it is superseded by a subsequent 
agreement. If the sides agree, the treaty 
may be extended for successive 5-year peri- 
ods beyond the 15 years. 


Noncircumvention and Third Countries 


START prohibits the transfer of strategic 
offensive arms to third countries, except 
that the treaty will not interfere with exist- 
ing patterns of cooperation. In addition, the 
treaty prohibits the permanent basing of 
strategic offensive arms outside the national 
territory of each side. 


Air-Launched Cruise Missiles (ALCM’s) 


START does not directly count or limit 
ALCM’s. ALCM’s are limited indirectly 
through their association with heavy bomb- 
ers. 

—Only nuclear-armed ALCM’s with a 
range in excess of 600 km are covered 
by START. 

—Long-range, conventionally armed 
ALCM’s that are distinguishable from 
nuclear-armed ALCM’s are not affect- 
ed. 

—Long-range nuclear-armed ALCM’s 
may not be located at air bases for 
heavy bombers not accountable as 
being equipped for such ALCM’s. 

—Multiple warhead long-range nuclear 
ALCM’s are banned. 


Sea Launched Cruise Missiles (SLCM’s) 


SLCMs are not constrained by the treaty. 
However, each side has made a politically 
binding declaration as to its plans for the 
deployment of nuclear-armed SLCM’s. Con- 
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ventionally-armed SLCM’s are not subject 
to such a declaration. 

—Each side will make an annual declara- 
tion of the maximum number of nucle- 
ar-armed SLCM’s with a range greater 
than 600 km that it plans to deploy for 
each of the following 5 years. 

—This number will not be greater than 
880 long-range nuclear-armed SLCM’s. 

—In addition, as a confidence building 
measure, nuclear-armed SLCM’s with a 
range of 300-600 km will be the sub- 
ject of a confidential annual data ex- 
change. 


Backfire Bomber 


The Soviet Backfire bomber is not con- 
strained by the treaty. However, the Soviet 
side has made a politically binding declara- 
tion that it will not deploy more than 800 
air force and 200 naval Backfire bombers, 
and that these bombers will not be given 
intercontinental capability. 


Other Background 


The START agreement consists of the 
treaty document itself and a number of as- 
sociated documents. Together they total 
more than 700 pages. The treaty was signed 
in a public ceremony by Presidents Bush 
and Gorbachev in St. Vladimir’s Hall in the 
Kremlin. The associated documents were 
signed in a private ceremony at Novo Ogar- 
yevo, President Gorbachev’s weekend 
dacha. Seven of these documents were 
signed by Presidents Bush and Gorbachev. 
Three associated agreements were signed 
by Secretary Baker and Foreign Minister 
Bessmertnykh. In addition, the START ne- 
gotiators, Ambassadors Brooks and Nazar- 
kin, exchanged seven letters related to 
START in a separate event at the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 


Magnitude of START—Accountable 
Reductions 


Following is the aggregate data from the 
Memorandum of Understanding, based 
upon agreed counting rules in START. (Be- 
cause of those counting rules, the number 
of heavy bomber weapons actually de- 
ployed may be higher than the number 
shown in the aggregate.) This data is effec- 
tive as of September 1990 and will be up- 
dated at entry into force: 





United 
States 


Soviet 
Union 





Delivery Vehicles 

Warheads 

Ballistic Missile 
Warheads. 

Heavy ICBM’s/ 
Warheads. 

Throw-weight 
(metric tons). 

As a result of the 
treaty, the above 
values will be 
reduced by the 
following 
percentages: 

Delivery 
Vehicles. 
Warheads 
Ballistic Missile 
Warheads. 
Heavy ICBM’s/ 
Warheads. 
Throw-weight 
(metric tons). 


2,500 
10,271 
9,416 


308/3080 


2,361.3 6,626.3 


29 percent 36 percent 


43 percent 
40 percent 


41 percent 
48 percent 
None 50 percent 


None 46 percent 





Proclamation 6319—Helsinki Human 
Rights Day, 1991 


July 31, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In 1975, when the United States, Canada, 
and 33 European states joined in adopting 
the Helsinki Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, we af- 
firmed “the close link between peace and 
security in Europe and in the world as a 
whole.” Signatories to the Helsinki accords 
also recognized that respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms is essen- 
tial not only to achieving lasting peace 
among nations but also to promoting their 
social and economic development. During 
the past 16 years, the CSCE process begun 
at Helsinki has played a leading role in 
building mutual confidence, reducing the 
risk of conflict, and enhancing the growth 
of democracy and openness in Europe. This 
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year we welcome Albania’s entry into the 
CSCE community and its commitment to 
respect human rights and fundamental free- 
doms that this symbolizes. 

The tremendous changes that have swept 
central and eastern Europe underscore the 
CSCE’s effectiveness in advancing the goal 
of universal compliance with the Helsinki 
accords. At their meeting in Paris last No- 
vember, CSCE members welcomed the 
emergence of a new transatlantic partner- 
ship of nations based on a mutual commit- 
ment to upholding human rights and the 
rule of law. In signing the Charter of Paris 
for a New Europe, members added to exist- 
ing CSCE principles new and sweeping 
commitments to political pluralism, free 
elections, free enterprise, and the rule of 
law. New CSCE institutions established at 
the Paris summit—such as the Office for 
Free Elections in Warsaw, the CSCE Secre- 
tariat in Prague, and the Conflict Preven- 
tion Center in Vienna—strengthen the 


CSCE’s ability to help consolidate and to 
build upon recent gains. The United States 
encouraged and welcomed these develop- 


ments as evidence that the CSCE can serve 
not only as a catalyst for change but also 
itself change to reflect the demands of an 
evolving Europe. 

During the June meeting of CSCE for- 
eign ministers in Berlin, the Conference en- 
dorsed the report of the Valletta Meeting 
on the Peaceful Settlement of Disputes and 
agreed to designate the Conflict Prevention 
Center in Vienna as the nominating institu- 
tion to help settle disputes. Members also 
agreed on a mechanism for holding emer- 
gency official-level meetings of the CSCE, 
which has first been called into action in 
the current Yugoslav crisis. 

As the Yugoslav crisis demonstrates, 
major challenges remain. The United States 
will continue to suggest that the CSCE 
strengthen its capacity to address the politi- 
cal sources of conflict. One area of special 
concern to us is the persecution of ethnic 
minorities. Ethnic tensions in Europe pro- 
vide a solemn and urgent reminder that we 
still have much work to do in achieving 
universal compliance with both the letter 
and the spirit of the Helsinki accords. The 
United States has sought to lead other 
member-states in exploring ways that the 
CSCE can help reduce those tensions and 
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fulfill the promise of a Europe that is whole 
and free, and at peace with itself. 

As an expression of the special impor- 
tance that the United States continues to 
attach to the CSCE in a changing Europe, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
264, has designated August 1, 1991, as “Hel- 
sinki Human Rights Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim August 1, 1991, as Helsinki 
Human Rights Day and reaffirm the United 
States dedication to the principles of human 
dignity and freedom—principles that are 
enshrined in the Helsinki Final Act. As we 
Americans observe this day with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities, let 
us call on all signatories of the Final Act to 
fulfill their obligation to respect the rights 
and dignity of all their citizens. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:37 a.m., August 1, 1991] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on August 1, 
and published on August 6. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Kiev, Soviet Union 


August 1, 1991 


Chairman Kravchuk. Today on _ the 
Ukrainian soil we are extending our hearty 
welcome to the high-ranking guests, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America 
George Bush and Mrs. Bush. Our sincere 
words of welcome are also addressed to the 
well-known U.S. statesmen and those ac- 
companying the President. 

Mr. President, we attach to your visit to 
the Ukraine very great importance, and we 
think it will be another step in improving 
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relations between our countries. Your visit 
reflects the changes which have taken place 
in our countries and in the world as a 
whole. 

Despite the complexity and contradictori- 
ness of the political processes, the basic fea- 
ture of today’s world development is radical 
positive changes. And for these changes 
mankind should thank the foresighted 
policy of our states, their common aspira- 
tions towards humane and just peace. 

We are especially satisfied with the fact 
that you, Mr. President, came to our Repub- 
lic right after the historic document, the 
Strategic Offensive Arms Reduction Treaty, 
had been signed in Moscow. The Ukrainian 
people consider this act as another concrete 
step towards the achievement of general 
and complete disarmament, toward a world 
without weapons and without wars. 

Your visit to the Ukraine is taking place 
at a time difficult for the Republic. Howev- 
er, on the basis of the Declaration on State 
Sovereignty and thanks to the aspiration 
toward national concord, the Ukraine is, 
step by step, moving along the road to its 
high aim: sovereignty, bringing about stabil- 
ity and civil peace. 

Fifty-two million representatives of differ- 
ent people—the Ukrainians, the Russians, 
the Poles, the Jews, the Bulgars—are work- 
ing together on this land. And for them, 
Ukraine is their home. We have resolutely 
chosen the road to democracy, market 
economy, and sovereignty; and this choice 
of ours is supported by the majority of the 
people. 

The American Nation knows only very 
well the price of genuine sovereignty, and 
the Declaration of Independence was one 
of the first to proclaim to the whole world 
the ideals of freedom, equality, and brother- 
hood. Taking into account the present-day 
political and economic realities, we are pur- 
suing the policy aimed at the setting up of a 
new union, a union of sovereign states as 
further consolidation and development of 
fruitful relations with all the Republics. This 
policy is being supported by the people, 
and around it, all kinds of political forces 
are being consolidated. 

On the international area, the Ukraine is 
striving to acquire the status of an equal 
member of the international community, to 


integrate its economy into the world econo- 
my. 

To your visit, Mr. President, we attach 
sincere hope for the establishment of direct 
relations between the Ukraine and the 
United States of America, into whose foun- 
dation the first bricks have already been 
laid. 

We believe that after your visit to 
Ukraine it will be visited by a great number 
of businessmen, and we will create every 
necessary condition for their activities here. 

Let me once again welcome you, Mr. 
President, Mrs. Bush, and the members of 
the American delegation on the hospitable 
Ukrainian soil, and say to you in Ukrainian, 
Laskavo prosimo. 

President Bush. Chairman Kravchuk, 
Barbara and I are simply delighted to visit 
Kiev, the city of golden domes, and I might 
say that we saw so many beautiful hilltop 
churches from the windows of Air Force 
One as we came in. 

Ukraine, as we all know, is the mother- 
land of many hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. In fact, back home in Washing- 
ton, DC, stands a statue of the Ukrainian 
poet and painter Taras Shevchenko. Once, 
reflecting on the democratic experiment in 
America, he wrote this: “When will we 
have a Washington with a new and right- 
eous law? One day we shall have him.” 

Well, I’m here to tell you, sir, that the 
United States stands committed to a new 
world order based on what Shevchenko 
called a “new and righteous law”—the rule 
of law and the guarantee of real economic 
freedom, political freedom, religious free- 
dom. Yes, the world is changing profoundly. 
But with change comes opportunity and 
hope for the future. 

The American people applaud _ the 
changes that are creating a Soviet Union 
blessed with free markets and free people. 
We’re anxious to offer help and hope where 
needed, to build ties of understanding and 
common interest. In that spirit we recently 
opened a consulate general in this great 
city, a permanent American presence to 
build America’s friendship with Ukraine. 

I come here having concluded 2 days of 
very productive work in Moscow. President 
Gorbachev and I did sign, as you referred 
to, an historic treaty that will, for the first 
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time, reduce strategic forces between our 
countries. But we also talked about peace 
and prosperity, in hopes that our nations 
can increase trade and share ideas and ex- 
periences with one another. 

Now, we look forward to meeting with 
Chairman Kravchuk and other Ukrainian 
leaders. We want to expand the scope of 
our relationship with the people of this Re- 
public, as you mentioned—build stronger 
economic ties and extend the range and 
quality of cultural, social, and academic and 
professional exchanges. We want to retain 
the strongest possible official relationship 
with the Gorbachev government, but we 
also appreciate the importance of more ex- 
tensive ties with Ukraine and other Repub- 
lics, with all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

As I hope you know, the American 
people care about people in Ukraine and 
Russia and the other Soviet Republics. In 
the aftermath of the Chernobyl tragedy, 
American citizens and private relief organi- 
zations responded with deep concern and 
generosity. American physicians are helping 
Ukrainian officials study the long-term 
health effects of the accident. And through 
a Presidential initiative on medical assist- 
ance, we’ve shipped badly needed pharma- 
ceutical supplies to help Chernoby! victims. 

You are a strong people, and your rich 
and glorious past spans centuries of upheav- 
al and change. You first brought Christiani- 
ty to this part of Europe, this crossroads of 
Europe and Asia. Christianity took hold 
here over a thousand years ago when 
Prince Vladimir of Kiev baptized his follow- 
ers in the Dnieper River. 

Now, for the first time in 40 years, the 
patriarchs of the Ukrainian Orthodox and 
Catholic Churches have returned to Kiev. 
With the freedom to practice religion a 
spiritual renewal has begun among all the 
religions of Ukraine—Catholics, Jews, Or- 
thodox, and others. A new day, in some 
ways, has already arrived. 

Thank you, Chairman Kravchuk. It’s a 
great pleasure for all of us to be here. And 
we're looking forward to our visit. 


Note: The ceremony began at 1:01 p.m. at 
Borispol Airport, upon the arrival of Presi- 
dent Bush. Leonid M. Kravchuk, Chairman 
of the Republic of the Ukraine’s Supreme 
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Soviet, spoke in Russian and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. In his 
remarks, the President referred to U.S. and 
Soviet cooperation in dealing with the 
aftermath of a 1986 accident at the Cherno- 
byl nuclear plant in the Ukraine. 


Remarks at a Luncheon in Kiev, Soviet 
Union 


August 1, 1991 


Thank you very much. And I am very 
grateful to Chairman Kravchuk and people 
of Ukraine for welcoming us so warmly 
through your Golden Gate. 

I will shorten these remarks because our 
lives are controlled by satellites these days. 
But I’ve come here to Kiev to learn more 
about the tremendous challenges you face, 
to strengthen the ties that link the people 
of America and the people of Ukraine, and 
to signal our strong support for free mar- 
kets and free government. 

Our people are not strangers. In Chicago 
and Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
and all across America, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Ukrainian Americans preserve your 
proud heritage and history. 

The end of the cold war opens opportuni- 
ties to forge a new relationship. Through 
increased trade, expanded exchanges— 
through American medical assistance, ef- 
forts aimed at helping you cope with the 
after-effects of Chernobyl—the United 
States and Ukraine can build a future based 
on shared aspirations and common interests. 

So, our visit marks a beginning. We don’t 
come to tell you how to pursue your future. 
We won't preach, nor prescribe solutions. 
We come to offer our expertise, our hopes. 
And we will do our best to build sturdier 
ties of culture, ideas, and trade with the 
Soviet Union and all of its Republics. 

America stands ready to support the 
forces of reform in Ukraine, especially those 
of economic reform. But in the end, we 
recognize that Ukraine will shape its own 
future. And only you can transform an 
economy based on the concept of command 
and control into one based on the laws of 
supply and demand. Only you can guaran- 
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tee the sovereign rights of the individual— 
political, religious, and economic. 

You will bear responsibility for making 
your land more prosperous and free, ac- 
cording to your traditions and cultures, your 
hopes and dreams. 

May God bless both our lands. And may I 
say thank you, Chairman, for your hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Bush and I and all that travel with 
us are just delighted to be here. Thank you, 
sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. at 
Marinsky Palace. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Leonid M. Kravchuk, Chairman of 
the Republic of the Ukraine’s Supreme 
Soviet. The President also referred to US. 
and Soviet cooperation in dealing with the 
aftermath of a 1986 accident at the Cherno- 
byl nuclear plant in the Ukraine. 


Remarks to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Republic of the Ukraine in Kiev, Soviet 
Union 


August 1, 1991 


Well, first, thank all of you for that warm 
welcome. And may I take this opportunity 
to thank all people of Ukraine that gave us 
such a warm welcome, such a heartfelt 
greeting. Every American in that long mo- 
torcade—and believe me, it was long—was 
moved and touched by the warmth of the 
welcome of Ukraine. We’ll never forget it. 

Chairman Kravchuk, thank you, sir. And 
to the Deputies of the Soviet, Supreme 
Soviet, may I salute you. Members of the 
clergy that are here, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, representatives of American 
pharmaceutical and health care corpora- 
tions who I understand are with us today, 
and distinguished guests all. Barbara and I 
are delighted to be here—very, very happy. 
We have only one regret, and that is that 
I’ve got to get home on Thursday night—I 
can still make it. And the reason is, our 
Congress goes out tomorrow, finishes their 
session they’re in now, and I felt it was 
important to be there on that last day of 
the final session. 

This beautiful city brings to mind the 
words of the poet Alexander Dovzhenko: 


“The city of Kiev is an orchard. Kiev is a 
poet. Kiev is an epic. Kiev is history. Kiev is 
att.” 

Centuries ago, your forebears named this 
country Ukraine, or “frontier,” because 
your steppes link Europe and Asia. But 
Ukrainians have become frontiersmen of 
another sort. Today you explore the fron- 
tiers and contours of liberty. 

Though my stay here is, as I said, far too 
short, I have come here to talk with you 
and to learn. For those who love freedom, 
every experiment in building an open socie- 
ty offers new lessons and insights. You face 
an especially daunting task. For years, 
people in this nation felt powerless, over- 
shadowed by a vast government apparatus, 
cramped by forces that attempted to con- 
trol every aspect of their lives. 

Today, your people probe the promise of 
freedom. In cities and Republics, on farms, 
in businesses, around university campuses, 
you debate the fundamental questions of 
liberty, self-rule, and free enterprise. Amer- 
icans, you see, have a deep commitment to 
these values. We follow your progress with 
a sense of fascination, excitement, and 
hope. This alone is historic. In the past, our 
nations engaged in duels of eloquent bluff 
and bravado. Now, the fireworks of super- 
power confrontation are giving way to the 
quieter and far more hopeful art of coop- 
eration. 

I come here to tell you: We support the 
struggle in this great country for democracy 
and economic reform. And I would like to 
talk to you today about how the United 
States views this complex and exciting 
period in your history, how we intend to 
relate to the Soviet central Government 
and the Republican governments. 

In Moscow, I outlined our approach: We 
will support those in the center and the 
Republics who pursue freedom, democracy, 
and economic liberty. We will determine 
our support not on the basis of personalities 
but on the basis of principles. We cannot 
tell you how to reform your society. We will 
not try to pick winners and losers in politi- 
cal competitions between Republics or be- 
tween Republics and the center. That is 
your business; that’s not the business of the 
United States of America. 
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Do not doubt our real commitment, how- 
ever, to reform. But do not think we can 
presume to solve your problems for you. 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of our great Presi- 
dents, once wrote: To be patronized is as 
offensive as to be insulted. No one of us 
cares permanently to have someone else 
conscientiously striving to do him good; 
what we want is to work with that someone 
else for the good of both of us. That’s what 
our former President said. We will work for 
the good of both of us, which means that 
we will not meddle in your internal affairs. 

Some people have urged the United 
States to choose between supporting Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and supporting independ- 
ence-minded leaders throughout the 
U.S.S.R. I consider this a false choice. In 
fairness, President Gorbachev has achieved 
astonishing things, and his policies of glas- 
nost, perestroika, and democratization point 
toward the goals of freedom, democracy, 
and economic liberty. 

We will maintain the strongest possible 
relationship with the Soviet Government of 
President Gorbachev. But we also appreci- 
ate the new realities of life in the U.S.S.R. 
And therefore, as a federation ourselves, we 
want good relations—improved relations— 
with the Republics. So, let me build upon 
my comments in Moscow by describing in 
more detail what Americans mean when we 
talk about freedom, democracy, and eco- 
nomic liberty. 

No terms have been abused more regu- 
larly, nor more cynically than these. 
Throughout this century despots have mas- 
queraded as democrats, jailers have posed 
as liberators. We can restore faith in gov- 
ernment only by restoring meaning to these 
concepts. 

I don’t want to sound like I’m lecturing, 
but let’s begin with the broad term “free- 
dom.” When Americans talk of freedom, we 
refer to people’s abilities to live without 
fear of government intrusion, without fear 
of harassment by their fellow citizens, with- 
out restricting others’ freedoms. We do not 
consider freedom a privilege, to be doled 
out only to those who hold proper political 
views or belong to certain groups. We con- 
sider it an inalienable individual right, be- 
stowed upon all men and women. Lord 
Acton once observed: The most certain test 
by which we judge whether a country is 
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really free is the amount of security enjoyed 
by minorities. 

Freedom requires tolerance, a concept 
embedded in openness, in glasnost, and in 
our first amendment protections for the 
freedoms of speech, association, and reli- 
gion—all religions. 

Tolerance nourishes hope. A priest wrote 
of glasnost: Today, more than ever the 
words of Paul the Apostle, spoken 2,000 
years ago, ring out: They counted us among 
the dead, but look, we are alive. In Ukraine, 
in Russia, in Armenia, and the Baltics, the 
spirit of liberty thrives. 

But freedom cannot survive if we let des- 
pots flourish or permit seemingly minor re- 
strictions to multiply until they form chains, 
until they form shackles. Later today, I'll 
visit the monument at Babi Yar—a somber 
reminder, a solemn reminder, of what hap- 
pens when people fail to hold back the hor- 
rible tide of intolerance and tyranny. 

Yet freedom is not the same as independ- 
ence. Americans will not support those who 
seek independence in order to replace a 
far-off tyranny with a local despotism. They 
will not aid those who promote a suicidal 
nationalism based upon ethnic hatred. 

We will support those who want to build 
democracy. By democracy, we mean a 
system of government in which people may 
vie openly for the hearts—and yes, the 
votes—of the public. We mean a system of 
government that derives its just power from 
the consent of the governed, that retains its 
legitimacy by controlling its appetite for 
power. For years, you had elections with 
ballots, but you did not enjoy democracy. 
And now, democracy has begun to set firm 
roots in Soviet soil. 

The key to its success lies in understand- 
ing government’s proper role and its limits. 
Democracy is not a technical process driven 
by dry statistics. It is the very human enter- 
prise of preserving freedom, so that we can 
do the important things, the really impor- 
tant things: raise families, explore our own 
creativity, build good and fruitful lives. 

In modern societies, freedom and democ- 
racy rely on economic liberty. A free econo- 
my is nothing more than a system of com- 
munication. It simply cannot function with- 
out individual rights or a profit motive, 
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which give people an incentive to go to 
work, an incentive to produce. 

And it certainly cannot function without 
the rule of law, without fair and enforceable 
contracts, without laws that protect proper- 
ty rights and punish fraud. 

Free economies depend upon the free- 
dom of expression, the ability of people to 
exchange ideas and test out new theories. 
The Soviet Union weakened itself for years 
by restricting the flow of information, by 
outlawing devices crucial to modern com- 
munications, such as computers and copy- 
ing machines. And when you restricted free 
movement—even tourist travel—you pre- 
vented your own people from making the 
most of their talent. You cannot innovate if 
you cannot communicate. 

And finally, a free economy demands en- 
gagement in the economic mainstream. 
Adam Smith noted two centuries ago, trade 
enriches all who engage in it. Isolation and 
protectionism doom its practitioners to deg- 
radation and want. 

I note this today because some Soviet 
cities, regions, and even Republics have en- 
gaged in ruinous trade wars. The Republics 
of this nation have extensive bonds of trade, 
which no one can repeal with the stroke of 
a pen or the passage of a law. The vast 
majority of trade conducted by Soviet com- 
panies—imports and exports—involves, as 
you know better than I, trade between Re- 
publics. The nine-plus-one agreement holds 
forth the hope that Republics will combine 
greater autonomy with greater voluntary 
interaction—political, social, cultural, eco- 
nomic—rather than pursuing the hopeless 
course of isolation. 

And so, American investors and business- 
men look forward to doing business in the 
Soviet Union, including the Ukraine. We’ve 
signed agreements this week that will en- 
courage further interaction between the 
U.S. and all levels of the Soviet Union. But 
ultimately, our trade relations will depend 
upon our ability to develop a common lan- 
guage, a common language of commerce— 
currencies that communicate with one an- 
other, laws that protect innovators and en- 
trepreneurs, bonds of understanding and 
trust. 

It should be obvious that the ties between 
our nations grow stronger every single day. 
I set forth a Presidential initiative that is 


providing badly needed medical aid to the 
Soviet Union. And this aid expresses Ameri- 
cans’ solidarity with the Soviet peoples 
during a time of hardship and suffering. 
And it has supplied facilities in Kiev that 
are treating victims of Chernobyl. You 
should know that America’s heart—the 
hearts of all—went out to the people here 
at the time of Chernobyl. 

We have sent teams to help you improve 
upon the safety of Ukrainian nuclear plants 
and coal mines. We’ve also increased the 
number of cultural exchanges with the Re- 
publics, including more extensive legal, aca- 
demic, and cultural exchanges between 
America and Ukraine. 

We understand that you cannot reform 
your system overnight. America’s first 
system of government—the Continental 
Congress—failed because the States were 
too suspicious of one another and the cen- 
tral government too weak to protect com- 
merce and individual rights. In 200 years, 
we have learned that freedom, democracy, 
and economic liberty are more than terms 
of inspiration. They’re more than words. 
They are challenges. 

Your great poet Shevchenko noted: Only 
in your own house can you have your truth, 
your strength, and freedom. No society ever 
achieves perfect democracy, liberty, or en- 
terprise; if it makes full use of its people’s 
virtues and abilities, it can use these goals as 
guides to a better life. 

And now, as Soviet citizens try to forge a 
new social compact, you have the obligation 
to restore power to citizens demoralized by 
decades of totalitarian rule. You have to 
give them hope, inspiration, determina- 
tion—by showing your faith in their abili- 
ties. Societies that don’t trust themselves or 
their people cannot provide freedom. They 
can guarantee only the bleak tyranny of sus- 
picion, avarice, and poverty. 

An old Ukrainian proverb says: When you 
enter a great enterprise, free your soul 
from weakness. The peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
have entered a great enterprise, full of 
courage and vigor. I have come here today 
to say: We support those who explore the 
frontiers of freedom. We will join these re- 
formers on the path to what we call—ap- 
propriately call a new world order. 
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You’re the leaders. You are the partici- 
pants in the political process. And I go 
home to an active political process. So, if 
you saw me waving like mad from my lim- 
ousine, it was in the thought that maybe 
some of those people along the line were 
people from Philadelphia or Pittsburgh or 
Detroit where so many Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans live, where so many Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans are with me in the remarks I’ve made 
here today. 

This has been a great experience for Bar- 
bara and me to be here. We salute you. We 
salute the changes that we see. I remember 
the French expression, vive la difference, 
and I see different churnings around this 
Chamber, and that is exactly the way it 
ought to be. One guy wants this and an- 
other one that. That’s the way the process 
works when you’re open and free—compet- 
ing with ideas to see who is going to 
emerge correct and who can do the most 
for the people in Ukraine. 

And so, for us this has been a wonderful 
trip, albeit far too short. And may I simply 
say, may God bless the people of Ukraine. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. in 
Session Hall of the Supreme Soviet Build- 
ing. In his remarks, he referred to Leonid 
M. Kravchuk, Chairman of the Republic of 
the Ukraine’s Supreme Soviet. 


Remarks at the Babi Yar Memorial in 
Kiev, Soviet Union 


August 1, 1991 


Thank you, Chairman Kravchuk. And to 
our special guests today, the survivors of the 
Babi Yar massacres and the Ukrainians who 
helped rescue them, it is my great honor to 
be here today. 

We come to Babi Yar to remember. We 
remember violence and valor; we remem- 
ber prejudice and selflessness. At Babi Yar, 
in the vast quiet here, something larger 
than life assails us: the shadows of past evil, 
the light of past virtue. The wind that 
shakes the leaves bears a special weight, as 
if whispering warnings and cautions, telling 
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tales of victims and villains, cowards and 
heroes. 

Babi Yar stands as a monument to many 
things. It reminds us that history gives our 
lives meaning and continuity and that any 
nation that tries to repudiate history, tries 
to ignore the actors and events that shape 
it, only repudiates itself. 

For many years, the tragedy of Babi Yar 
went unacknowledged, but no more. You 
soon will place a plaque on this site that 
acknowledges the genocide against Jews, 
the slaughter of gypsies, the wanton murder 
of Communists, Christians—of anyone who 
dared oppose the Nazi madman’s fantasies. 

Babi Yar reminds us of the sheer stupidity 
of prejudice. Here we think about people of 
great promise and talent, young men and 
women who would have become doctors or 
physicists, athletes or artists, mothers, fa- 
thers. All died because a maniac in Berlin 
wanted to exterminate their kind. 

The statue here testifies to an important 
truth. Just as bricks and stones shape great 
monuments, families shape nations. The 
love of parents, the trust of children, the 
blessings of life and learning—these things 
give life meaning; they give society its char- 
acter; they give nations a sense of destiny 
and purpose. 

Here, at Babi Yar, Nazis set out to destroy 
families and faiths, set out to destroy the 
soul of a nation. And here, on September 
29, 1941, soldiers forced men, women, and 
children to undergo a ritual of humiliation 
and death. Victims stopped first to empty 
their pockets and place their valuables in 
heaps on the ground, and then moved for- 
ward to another place where they had to 
remove their clothing, which Nazis folded 
in neat piles—booty for the Fuehrer. 

And then shivering, they moved to the 
edge of the ravine where marksmen mur- 
dered their prey, letting the bodies tumble 
into long, deep pits. For 36 hours, rifle re- 
ports and shrill human cries shattered the 
calm. Nazis tried to drown out that horror 
by playing dance music over loudspeakers. 
And despite this macabre ritual, screams 
made their way into the hearts of towns- 
people—and to the pages of history. 

When the first round of shooting stopped, 
more than 33,000 bodies lay in the pit, and 
many more people had committed suicide 
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rather than undergoing the humiliating exe- 
cution rites. Within 18 months, nearly 
100,000 people perished here. 

Miraculously, a few managed to escape, 
several of whom have joined us today, along 
with several people who helped protect the 
victims of the massacred at Babi Yar. And I 
think it would be most appropriate to ask 
them to stand so we may honor them. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: We cannot 
escape history. Mikhail Gorbachev has pro- 
moted truth in history. Here’s the quote: 
Not to settle political scores, or cause suffer- 
ing, but to render due tribute to everything 
that was heroic in the past and to learn 
lessons from mistakes and miscalculations. 

Today we stand at Babi Yar and wrestle 
with awful truth. We marvel at the incredi- 
ble extremes of human behavior. And we 
make solemn vows: 

We vow this sort of murder will never 
happen again. 

We vow never to let the forces of bigotry 
and hatred assert themselves without oppo- 
sition. 

And we vow to ensure a future dedicated 
to freedom and individual liberty rather 
then to mob violence and tyranny. 

And we vow that whenever our devotion 
to principle wanes, we will think of this 
place. We will remember that evil flour- 
ishes when good men and women refuse to 
defend virtue. 

Let me quote the poet Yevtushenko, 
whose poem about Babi Yar helped restore 
remembrance of this place and of its histo- 
ry. Here’s what he wrote: On Babi Yar 
weeds rustle; the tall trees, like judges, 
loom and threaten. All screams in silence; I 
take off my cap and feel that I am slowly 
turning gray. And I, too, have become a 
soundless cry over the thousands that lie 
buried here. I am each old man slaugh- 
tered, each child shot. None of me will 
forget. 

None of us will ever forget. 

The Holocaust occurred because good 
men and women averted their eyes from 
unprecedented evil. And the Nazis fell 
when good men and women opened their 
eyes, summoned their courage and faith, 
and fought for democracy, liberty, and jus- 
tice and decency. This memorial proves 
that eventually the forces of good and of 
truth will rise in triumph. No matter how 


bleak our lives may seem, this fact should 
comfort us. It should inspire us to spare 
future generations from horrors like the one 
that claimed nearly 100,000 souls at Babi 
Yar. 

May God bless you all. May God bless 
Ukraine and its wonderful people, and may 
God bless the memories of Babi Yar. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:25 p.m. in 
front of the memorial. In his remarks, he 
referred to Leonid M. Kravchuk, Chairman 
of the Republic of the Ukraine’s Supreme 
Soviet. 


Remarks on the Middle East Peace 
Talks in Kiev, Soviet Union 


August 1, 199] 


The President. a wire service report 
that Prime Minister Shamir has accepted 
and they will attend this conference. I’ve 
not yet had a chance—just got on the 
plane—have not had a chance to talk to 
Secretary Baker, but this, indeed, is good 
news if that report is accurate. And I hope 
it is, assume it is. 

And there’s still a lot of hard work ahead, 
but this is bound to be good news for peace 
in the Middle East. And I’m very, very 
pleased that the hard work on many par- 
ties, especially our Secretary of State, looks 
like it may be coming to fruition. So, let’s 
mark this one up as good tidings, and I 
hope that things go forward right now in a 
good way. 

Q. How did you solve the Palestinian 
issue, Mr. President? 

The President. 1 leave all the details to 
the Secretary until—at least until I have 
chance to talk to the Secretary. All I’ve 
heard was a service report—a wire service 
report that Prime Minister Shamir has ac- 
cepted. And I assume that’s the way—under 
the conditions that were presented to him. 
And if so, that’s very good. 

Q. Did he ask if—— 

The President. That’s all I’ve got. I don’t 
know enough about it to comment any- 
more, except to say I think it’s very good 
and we'll have more on that later. 
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Note: The President spoke at 7 p.m. aboard 
Air Force One, prior to departure for Wash- 
ington, DC. In his remarks, he referred to 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of Israel. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
International Convention on Oil 
Pollution Preparedness, Response and 
Co-operation, 1990, With Annex 


August 1, 1991 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
International Convention on Oil Pollution 
Preparedness, Response and Co-operation, 
1990, with Annex, adopted at London No- 
vember 30, 1990. I also transmit, for the 
information of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to the 
Convention. 

The Exxon Valdez experience demon- 
strated that catastrophic oil spills have the 
potential to overwhelm the resources of any 
single nation. The Convention is an impor- 
tant new international environmental 
agreement that establishes a global frame- 
work for cooperation among nations whose 
resources, knowledge, and expertise are 
available to share in preparing for and com- 
batting such spills. 

The Convention, which was signed by the 
United States on November 30, 1990, sub- 
ject to ratification, was developed in re- 
sponse to a US. initiative at the Paris Eco- 
nomic Summit in July 1989. When in force, 
the global response coordination mecha- 
nism created by the Convention will make 
a significant contribution to minimizing 
damage from major oil pollution incidents 
and to the protection of the marine envi- 
ronment. I therefore recommend that the 
Senate give early and favorable consider- 
ation to the Convention and give its advice 
and consent to ratification. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
August 1, 1991. 
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Memorandum on Trade With the 
Soviet Union 


August 2, 1991 


Presidential Determination No. 91-47 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination under Section 
405(a) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978), as 
amended (the “Trade Act’), I determine, 
pursuant to section 405(a) of the Trade Act, 
that the “Agreement on Trade Relations 
Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” will 
promote the purposes of the Trade Act and 
is in the national interest. 

You are authorized and directed to trans- 
mit copies of this determination to the ap- 
propriate Members of Congress and to pub- 
lish it in the Federal Register. 


George Bush 


Letter to Congressional Leaders , 
Transmitting a Proclamation on Soviet- 
United States Trade Relations 


August 2, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with section 407 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-618, Jan- 
uary 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978), as amended 
(the “Trade Act”), I am transmitting a copy 
of a proclamation that extends nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment to the products of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. As an 
annex to the proclamation, I also enclose 
the text of the “Agreement on Trade Rela- 
tions Between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics,’” which I signed on June 1, 1990, in- 
cluding related annexes and exchanges of 
letters. 

Implementation of this Agreement will 
strengthen political relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
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produce economic benefits for both coun- 
tries. It will also give further impetus to the 
progress we have made in our overall diplo- 
matic relations over the last several years, 
and help to reinforce political and econom- 
ic reform in the Soviet Union. 

I believe that the Agreement is consistent 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
Trade Act. It provides for mutual extension 
of nondiscriminatory tariff treatment, while 
seeking to ensure overall reciprocity of eco- 
nomic benefits. It includes safeguard ar- 
rangements designed to ensure that imports 
from the Soviet Union will not disrupi the 
U.S. market. 

The Agreement also confirms and ex- 
pands for American businesses certain basic 
rights in conducting commercial transac- 
tions both within the Soviet Union and with 
Soviet nationals and business entities. Other 
provisions include those dealing with settle- 
ment of commercial disputes, financial 
transactions, and government commercial 
offices. Through this Agreement, the Soviet 
Union also undertakes obligations to mod- 
ernize and upgrade very substantially its 
protection of all forms of intellectual prop- 
erty rights. Once fully implemented, the 
Soviet intellectual property regime will be 
on a par with that of our principal trading 
partners. 

I note that the proclamation also extends 
nondiscriminatory treatment to the prod- 
ucts of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. This 
in no way affects the long-standing U.S. 
policy of not recognizing the forcible incor- 
poration of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union and of continuing to support their 
legitimate aspirations. 

On December 29, 1990, I waived applica- 
tion of subsections (a) and (b) of section 402 
of the Trade Act with respect to the Soviet 
Union. On June 3, 1991, I recommended an 
extension of the waiver authority in section 
402. I included with this recommendation 
my determination that the continuation of 
the waiver in effect for the Soviet Union 
would substantially promote the objectives 
of section 402. 

I urge that the Congress act as soon as 
possible to approve the “Agreement on 
Trade Relations Between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics” and the proclamation extending 
nondiscriminatory treatment to the prod- 


ucts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania by en- 
actment of a joint resolution, referred to in 
section 151 of the Trade Act. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Nomination of B. Robert Okun To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Education 


August 2, 1991 


The President has nominated B. Robert 
Okun, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation and Con- 
gressional Affairs at the United States De- 
partment of Education. He would succeed 
Nancy Mohr Kennedy. 

Currently Mr. Okun serves as a consult- 
ant for the United States Department of 
Education in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
he served as executive director of the 
House Republican Conference, 1989-1991. 

Mr. Okun graduated from Duke Universi- 
ty (A.B., 1981). He was born October 24, 
1959, in Glen Cove, NY. Mr. Okun is mar- 
ried and resides in Washington, DC. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Cyprus 


August 2, 1991 


Prime Minister Mitsotakis and President 
Ozal have informed President Bush that 
Greece and Turkey have agreed to attend a 
well-prepared meeting concerning Cyprus. 

The meeting would be convened and 
chaired by the United Nations Secretary- 
General under his Security Council man- 
date. Greek and Turkish leaders will work 
in support of the Secretary-General’s efforts 
to narrow differences in advance of it. The 
meeting is planned for September in the 
United States, provided that adequate 
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progress in the effort to narrow those differ- 
ences is made in the meantime. 


Proclamation 6320—Agreement on 
Trade Relations Between the United 
States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 

August 2, 199] 


By the President of the United States of 
America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, as President of the United 
States of America, I, acting through duly 
empowered representatives, entered into 
negotiations with representatives of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to con- 
clude an agreement on trade relations be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

2. These negotiations were conducted in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-618, Jan- 
uary 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978), as amended 
(the “Trade Act’’). 

3. As a result of these negotiations, an 
“Agreement on Trade Relations Between 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” including an- 
nexes and exchanges of letters which form 
an integral part of the Agreement, the fore- 
going in English and Russian, was signed on 
June 1, 1990, by duly empowered repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments and is 
set forth as an annex to this proclamation. 

4. This Agreement conforms to the re- 
quirements relating to bilateral commercial 
agreements set forth in section 405(b) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2435(b)). 

5. Article XVII of the Agreement pro- 
vides that the Agreement shall enter into 
force on the date of exchange of written 
notices of acceptance by the two Govern- 
ments. 

6. Section 405(c) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2435(c)) provides that a bilateral 
commercial agreement providing nondis- 
criminatory treatment to the products of a 
country heretofore denied such treatment, 
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and a proclamation implementing such 
agreement, shall take effect only if ap- 
proved by the Congress under the provi- 
sions of that Act. 

7. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) authorizes the President to embody 
in the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States the substance of the provi- 
sions of that Act, of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and actions taken there- 
under. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
404, 405, and 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended, do proclaim that: 

(1) This proclamation shall become effec- 
tive, said Agreement shall enter into force, 
and nondiscriminatory treatment shall be 
extended to the products of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in accordance 
with the terms of said Agreement, on the 
date of exchange of written notices of ac- 
ceptance in accordance with article XVII of 
said Agreement. The United States Trade 
Representative shall publish notice of the 
effective date in the Federal Register. On 
such date, and without prejudice to the 
long-standing U.S. policy of not recognizing 
the forcible incorporation of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, 
nondiscriminatory tariff treatment shall also 
be extended to the products of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

(2) Effective with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, into the customs territory of 
the United States on or after the date pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) of this proclamation, 
general note 3(b) to the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States, enumerating 
those countries whose products are subject 
to duty at the rates set forth in Rates of 
Duty Column 2 of the tariff schedule, is 
modified by striking out “Estonia”, 
“Latvia”, “Lithuania”, and “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics”. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of August, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:28 p.m., August 2, 1991] 


The President’s News Conference 
August 2, 1991 


The President. Today, August 2, provides 
an opportunity for all Americans to reflect 
upon the past year. It was just 12 months 
ago today that Saddam Hussein, lacking 
provocation or cause, ordered an attack 
upon Iraq’s small and defenseless neighbor, 
Kuwait. What followed, the world now 
knows, was a nightmare of brutal occupa- 
tion, a nightmare that only came to an end 
several months ago. What liberated Kuwait 
was an unprecedented effort, one that 
brought together most of the international 
community, initially in support of sanctions, 
ultimately in support of military force, and 
always consistent with the principles and 
resolutions of the United Nations. 

Our task has not ended. We must ensure 
that Iraq complies fully with all U.N. resolu- 
tions and eliminates its weapons of mass 
destruction. And we must work to reinte- 
grate Iraq and its people into the region 
once the Iraqi people choose new leader- 
ship. 

Most significantly on this August 2d, we 
note that two new opportunities for peace 
have emerged as a biproduct of our efforts 
in the Gulf. In the Middle East, we’re close 
to convening a conference this October that 
will launch direct talks among Israel, the 
Palestinians, and the Arab States. I welcome 
Prime Minister Shamir’s statement that he 
supports our proposal, and I call upon Israel 
and the Palestinians to clear away remain- 
ing obstacles and seize this truly historic 
opportunity for peace. 

And I’m pleased, too, on another front, 
that Prime Minister Mitsotakis and Presi- 
dent Ozal have informed me that Greece 
and Turkey have agreed to attend a meet- 
ing concerning Cyprus. This meeting would 
be well-prepared and both convened and 
chaired by the United Nations Secretary- 


General under his Security Council man- 
date. Greek and Turkish leaders will work 
in support of the Secretary-General’s efforts 
in advance of the meeting, planned for Sep- 
tember in the United States, provided that 
adequate progress is made narrowing differ- 
ences before then. 

That’s the end of the statement, and I'll 
be glad to take just a few questions. Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International], 
I understand you have the first question. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, you’re on the record 
several times saying that the implementa- 
tion of U.N. Resolution 242 and 338, land- 
for-peace, should be the basis of ending this 
40-year conflict. Do you still feel that way? 

The President. Well, the United States has 
not changed its position on 242 and 338, of 
course. But the point now is not to further 
elaborate on how we think the outcome 
should be; this is a matter to be negotiated. 
But the United States’ policy hasn’t 
changed. 

Q. But you admit that there has to be 
concessions on both sides, though. 

The President. I would leave that for the 
discussions. One way to avoid progress is to 
start spelling out what should happen or 
how it should work before the parties sit 
down. The big news and the important 
news is, there seems to be agreement on 
this conference. And I think—TI’ll tell you, 
people all around the world are hoping that 
this proves to be true. We don’t want to 
miss this opportunity for peace. 


POW’s and MIA’s 


Q. Sir, you were shot down and you know 
what it’s like. And if you had been captured 
and they had not come after you, it would 
have been pretty bad, wouldn't it? ! 
wonder how you feel about the possibility 
that there are still alive people over there 
who were captured who might be in Cam- 
bodia or Laos—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——or Vietnam. And did you ask the 
Soviets about any prisoners they might have 
from past World Wars? 

The President. Yes, we raised that with 
the Soviets. They’ve maintained before and 
I would expect maintain again that they 
know of no American prisoners. But look, 
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you're talking to one who was almost taken 
prisoner, and I think the United States Gov- 
ernment should run down every single lead. 
As General Scowcroft said the other day, 
and I back him fully, there’s no hard evi- 
dence of prisoners being alive. And for 
those who are unscrupulously raising the 
hopes of families by fraud, that should be 
really condemned. You talk about some- 
thing brutal to a family, that’s about as 
cruel as you can do. However, if there’s any 
hard evidence, it will be pursued and run to 
the ground. And our policy has always been 
based on the assumption that until we can 
account for every person missing that we 
have to run down these leads to prove that 
nobody is held. 

But, Sarah [Sarah McClendon, McClen- 
don News], I’ve got to be careful that I 
don’t do what some have done and mali- 
ciously raise the hopes of families, and yet, I 
want to reassure those families our Govern- 
ment, our Defense Department, they’re 
going to go the extra mile to find out if 
there’s anything there. And is anybody has 
any hard evidence, please bring it forward. 

So, you hit me on something that really I 
feel strongly about in my heart. 


1992 Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, tomorrow you’ve sum- 
moned your top political advisers to Camp 
David to talk about the re-election cam- 
paign in 1992. Does this mean that you’ve 
made the decision to run again? 

The President. No. No firm decision in 
that regard. But I’m going away next week 
for a vacation, and I’m very happy about 
that, incidentally. And before I went I 
wanted to get some advisers together to 
talk about 1992. But there will be no deci- 
sions as to organization, there will be no 
decision as to issues, there will be no firm 
decisions for me. It’s a listening session. I 
wanted to get it out of the way before I go 
up to Maine. It’s not inclusive, incidentally. 

Most of the people that will be there will 
be from around the Washington area, and 
of course, as you look down the road at a 
possible 1992 race, there are people all over 
this country to whom I owe the very fact 
I’m standing here who won’t be there. So, 
it’s that kind of a listening session. And the 
last thing I want to do is project a sense of 
arrogance or unconcern about the tough 
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task that lies ahead if I decide to be a candi- 
date, and this is a good way to start a little 
more formal listing project. But that’s about 
all. 

Do you want a followup to that? 

Q. Yes. Mrs. Bush has raised some person- 
al concerns. She said she supports whatever 
you want to do. But can you foresee any- 
thing that might make you decide not to 
runP 

The President. No. Yl be honest—the 
only thing would be a health problem, and 
I don’t have one right now. But I mean, it 
wouldn’t be fair to the American people to 
ask to be reelected, knowing that you, in 
your heart of hearts, might feel you 
couldn’t finish the job. But I don’t feel that 
way. I think the doctors whom report regu- 
larly, it seems to me—{laughter|—I’m very 
sorry about that. That’s a third dog and 
we've already got two. I don’t know what 
she’s doing here. Where were we? I was 
answering a_ serious—oh, the health. 
[Laughter] My memory. [Laughter] 

Well, look, if you had a dog run across in 
front of you like that—health is good, and 
Barbara leveled with people the other day. 
I’ve tried to level with them. I would not 
masquerade or hide on a question of that 
significance. And, frankly, Rita [Rita Bea- 
mish, Associated Press], that’s about the 
only thing I can think of that would make 
me change my mind. Sometimes I feel, let’s 
go—all right, let’s join forces—particularly 
when I listen to some of the charges that 
take place by the Democrats who now 
seem to have a concerted policy, and that 
policy is to tear down the President—other- 
wise very nice Senator’s—{laughter|—now 
reverting to out-of-character attacks. They 
really are. 

You look at the people that are going 
ballistic out there and they’re not that kind 
of guy, but they’ve got a game plan now. 
So, sometimes I feel the juices start flowing. 
But it’s a little early for that. I haven’t even 
been on vacation yet. Wait until I come 
back all ready to charge. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, you talk about a con- 
tinuing need to replace the leadership in 
Iraq. Did you and Mr. Gorbachev discuss 
this? This is one element we haven’t heard 
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of your discussions. And to what degree do 
you still have Soviet support in dealing with 
Iraq? 

The President. 1 think the Soviets are as 
interested as anybody else in seeing Iraq 
comply fully with the United Nations reso- 
lutions. I did have a chance to discuss at the 
meeting we had outside of Moscow the feel- 
ings that I’ve expressed here and that I’ve 
expressed before about the need to change 
Iraq’s leadership, the fact that there will not 
be normalized relations with the United 
States, anyway, as long as Saddam Hussein 
is in power. 

But I want to keep repeating, Charles 
[Charles Bierbauer, Cable News Network], 
this—look, the argument isn’t with the 
people of Iraq; the argument isn’t with the 
other leaders in Iraq. The argument is with 
Saddam Hussein. If the military talked him 
into stepping aside and getting out of there, 
I'd give them a real break as far as USS. 
policy goes. I’d start over and say, all right, 
now you prove to us that you want to live 
within the family of nations peacefully. You 
show me now that you’re going to comply 
with these resolutions, and we’re going to 
give you every benefit of the doubt. So, the 
argument still is with Saddam Hussein, and 
I don’t know of one single defender that he 
has anywhere around the world anymore. 

Q. Well, does Mr. Gorbachev agree with 
you that he must go, and did you contem- 
plate any steps—— 

The President. Well, I don’t know that. I 
don’t want to put words in his mouth about 
whether he agrees or not, but you asked 
whether we had a chance to discuss it, and 
we sure had a chance. He gave me every 
chance to tell him how strongly I feel about 
it. 

Q. So, what do you do next? 

The President. That’s the third question, 
and we don’t know. It’s a good question, 
though. What we do is keep pressing for 
full implementation of these resolutions. 
Look, it’s not all negative. There has been 
some compliance. I continue to feel, based 
on good evidence, that they are hiding in- 
formation, that they are begrudgingly 
giving up information, and so I would call 
upon them to be far more cooperative than 
they’ve been. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, on the Palestinians, 
what is the latest with Jim Baker and how 
he’s resolving the issue with the Palestin- 
ians? 

The President. 1 would just leave that for 
him to make an announcement at the ap- 
propriate time. There are some sensitive 
negotiations going on. It would not be help- 
ful for me to talk about formulas, what the 
U.S. is trying to do on all of this. We’re 
involved in a process of real diplomacy 
here, and I should have said at the outset 
that I’m just not going to go into details of 
that nature. 


Economy 


Q. Mr. President, new unemployment fig- 
ures out today show the jobless rate remain- 
ing high. In light of that, are you willing to 
extend unemployment benefits, as the 
Senate has suggested, and more broadly, 
what do you intend to do about the econo- 
my? 

The President. Let me say to the Ameri- 
can people I was delighted to see the un- 
employment come down from 7 percent to 
6.8 percent. Still too high, but moving in 
the right direction. So, the bill—I don’t 
have a bill on my desk yet. Dole—Senator 
Dole had a very good approach. The last 
thing we want to do is break the budget 
agreement and spend outside to increase 
the deficit. I do not want to see higher 
interest rates that would have a devastating 
effect on this economy, and that’s what 
would result if we go and pass a lot of legis- 
lation that busts the budget agreement. So, 
wait until I see what the House does and 
what legislation comes this way. But I like 
the Dole approach; I support him for that. 

I don’t read the unemployment news as 
anything but very good news for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Q. Do you think lower interest rates are 
needed at this point? 

The President. I’ve always been a low- 
interest rate man, but I don’t want to make 
this a clarion call, standing here at this 
moment for the Fed to reduce the rates— 
short-term rates. But I must say, I think 
inflation has been pretty well under con- 
trol. I’d still like to see it lower, of course. 
But I want jobs and I want growth. And I 
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think the people that are out of work that 
could have a job if the economy was more 
robust. So, you ask me, do I lean in favor of 
lower or higher rates. That would be a very 
easy question, and I’d say lower. But I want 
to wait and see now how this unemploy- 
ment news is received by the markets. But 
basically, I think we can afford to have 
lower rates. I want to keep the economy 
growing. 


HIV Policy 


Q. Mr. President, do you favor maintain- 
ing that 4-year ban on immigration for 
those contaminated with the HIV virus? 

The President. I’m sorry, I have not had a 
chance to talk to the key administration of- 
ficials on that, which would be the people 
at NIH and the HHS Secretary. There’s 
been some movement on it since I’ve been 
gone, but I just am not prepared to an- 
nounce our policy firmly at this time. 


Women in Combat 


Q. Congress yesterday lifted the ban on 
restriction of women in combat. Are you in 
favor of that? 

The President. Well, again, I don’t want 
to dodge behind my absence, but I don’t 
think it did on all combat assignments, as I 
see it. 

Q. ——for pilots. 

The President. Well, I think there are 
some darn good women pilots out there and 
I have no particular hangups on that. But I 
want to see—I want to hear from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the members of the Joint 
Chiefs on all of these things. That’s the way 
you make prudent decisions around here. 
Sometimes it’s considered a little overly 
cautious, but I think on something of this 
nature I really want to hear, certainly, from 
General Powell and Secretary Cheney. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider East 
Jerusalem to be occupied territory subject 
to the U.N. resolution? 

The President. You must have missed 
what I said earlier here about trying to get 
something going. This is no time to go into 
contentious issues, representational issues. 
The policy of the United States is clear. But 
what we’ve got to do now is be this catalyst 
to get people talking. And for me to go into 
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issues of that nature at this point, I’m 
simply not going to do that. 

We've got a couple more. Marlin is fran- 
tic here. 


Cuba 


Q. At the summit, did you ask President 
Gorbachev to cut off military assistance to 
Cuba, and if so, what did he tell you? 

The President. 1 had an opportunity to 
tell him that one way the Soviet Union 
would have vastly improved receptivity 
here would be to do exactly that. It’s a bit 
of an anomaly as the Soviet Union is 
moving toward democracy and freedom 
and for political participation to have one 
sore thumb sticking out in this hemisphere, 
a sore thumb that is being financed by the 
Soviet Union. They do say, and I think with 
some merit, that they have significantly re- 
duced their contributions to Cuba. But look, 
I'd love to see them eliminated, and he 
gave me every chance in the world to ex- 
press my position on that. 

Q. Sir, just to follow, did he indicate—— 


Iraq 


Q. ——type of commitment on whether 
or not he would be in favor of resuming use 
of force against Iraq if Iraq doesn’t comply 
with uncovering all of those nuclear weap- 
ons? 

The President. 1 think without going into 
some confidential talks, to paraphrase, I 
think he’s hopeful that that wouldn’t even 
be necessary, that Iraq would comply. I’m 
not as relaxed on it. 


Northern Territories 


Q. Mr. President, did you raise the Carile 
Island issue? If so, what was Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s response? 

The President. The Northern Territories? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Yes, it was raised publicly 
and privately. I wasn’t pushing for some 
answer; I was saying that we support the 
Japanese position, and I think he under- 
stands that. 


Civil Rights 


Q. Mr. President, what are your specific 
objections to Senator Danforth’s civil rights 
compromise? 
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The President. 1 haven’t seen Jack Dan- 
forth’s last position. I will say that I thought 
the letter I sent up answered the one condi- 
tion that he told me existed, the one differ- 
ence that existed. When he came in here, 
he said there’s one difference. And I had 
hoped that the answer that I sent to him, 
based on the Attorney General’s opinions, 
would answer it. Apparently it has not done 
that. But look, we’ll keep talking about this, 
and I salute Jack Danforth. In the first 
place, I respect him; in the second place, I 
know he’s coming at this as a matter of 
conscience. I think he also knows that I 
want to get a civil rights bill. And I don’t 
want to miss this opportunity to say how 
grateful all of us are who strongly support 
this good man, Clarence Thomas, how 
grateful we are to Jack Danforth for his key 
leadership role. There’s not many Senators 
up there that have more respect. 

But I'll keep talking about this civil rights 
matter with him. We’ve got some time 
now. As I say, I thought I had replied to 
what he said was the one problem. It boils 
down to something like education—what 
kind of educational requirements an em- 
ployer can put on. And Jack was worried 
that if you have an entry-level job—you 
know, say a cleaning-up job somewhere— 
that you shouldn’t deny a man work be- 
cause of requiring a high school diploma for 
that. And I thought that what we did in our 
letter was to make clear to him that that’s 
not what our interpretation of the legisla- 
tion would do and that there’s ways to 
waive that in the legislative history so that 
you can have entry-level jobs that do not 
require education. 

Having said that, I want to see excellence 
in education. I want to see more people get 
high school diplomas. I want to see more 
people have an incentive to get a better 
education. And that’s why the approach 
that we’ve been taking, I think, was a good 
one. 

But, again, I can’t fault Jack Danforth’s 
integrity, his honor, and I will look carefully 
at his response, which apparently is on its 
way down here. 


Economy 


Q. Mr. President, the initial market re- 
sponse has been one of concern to the un- 
employment figures—concern that perhaps 


the recovery has been shaky and that the 
decline is essentially a reflection of Ameri- 
cans giving up hope, not even applying for 
unemployment. 

The President. Not even what? 

Q. Applying for unemployment. 

The President. Well, if they aren’t even 
applying for unemployment and they’re en- 
titled to it, then I don’t think we need fur- 
ther unemployment benefits. What I do 
think is that the economy is recovering and 
it’s moving forward. And if they’re not even 
applying for the benefits that are already 
there, I wouldn’t argue that that’s a sign of 
desperation. I would argue that that’s a sign 
that they might think things are getting 
better, or otherwise, they would apply. 

Q. Sir, some of those people—the length 
of their—that their entitled for unemploy- 
ment just ran out. 

The President. 1 think some people are 
hurting and hurting badly, and that’s why I 
like the Dole approach that does take care 
of some extension of these benefits. But it 
couples it with fiscal integrity. And that’s 
what I think is needed. 

Q. ——this week that the CIA knew as 
early as 1986 that BCCI had acquired ille- 
gal ownership of the First American Bank. 
Doesn’t this—and that they told other Gov- 
ernment Agencies, but not apparently the 
Federal Reserve Board. Doesn’t this raise 
serious questions about Government deter- 
mination to bring this bank within the law? 

The President. May | ask just as a matter 
of fact where was it revealed, because I 
again have been gone. If it was revealed 
this week, I’ve been out of the country. But 
what revelation are we referring to; was 
there some testimony to that effect? 

Q. No, this was a memo, a CIA working 
paper that was declassified by Senator 
Kerry as part of his hearings. 

The President. Well, I'll have to look at it 
to see. But I think there’s a lot of second- 
guessing and hindsight going on in this 
matter. It’s an egregious matter of breach 
of public trust in the sense that this bank 
apparently was doing very bad things. But 
I’ve seen motives assigned to various people 
that I’m not prepared to accept at this 
point. And I really shouldn’t get into that 
question until I know exactly what the 
charge is, which I don’t know. 
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I do know this, that some are trying to 
use this matter to be against my nominee to 
head the CIA, Bob Gates. And I will resist 
that every way possible because I repeat 
my full confidence in his honor and his in- 
tegrity. And that’s where it is and that’s 
where it’s going to be all year long until the 
Senate does what it should have done, in 
my view, some time ago, and that’s approve 
him to be Director. 

Q. Would you regard this as a serious 
matter, if it turned out 

The President. 1 do regard the whole 
thing as a very serious matter. A lot of 
people are going to be hurt in this matter— 
depositors, honest depositors. And so, I view 
the whole thing as a serious matter. 

Q. Can I just finish? If it turned out the 
Government Agencies were aware of this 
but didn’t pass this information on to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, would that be a seri- 
ous matter? 

The President. Well, I think if people 
were absolutely certain of the fraud and 
cheating of people, that information should 
go in proper channels to whoever’s respon- 
sible. Yes, I would view that as something 
that’s—— 

Yes, two more over here. These two 
women in the front here seem very eager. 


Domestic Affairs 


Q. Let me just ask you about—there are a 
lot of Americans who are unemployed or 
jobless or just kind of struggling to get by 
and who see you traveling around and talk- 
ing about aid to the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe and so forth, and see, perhaps 
incorrectly, feel and argue that you seem to 
be paying more attention and more con- 
cern to people outside the country. And this 
is a cry, as you know, that those not so nice 
Senators may be adding on to. But I 
wonder, are you concerned about this per- 
ception? Is this something that you'll be 

The President. No, I’m not in the least 
concerned. You see, I think people are in- 
terested in the START agreement. I think 
people around this country want to see 
their children grow up in a world that has 
less concern about blowing each other up in 
the world. So, I think people are very much 
concerned. Yes, they’ve got economic prob- 
lems, but I think people are saying, I think 
it’s good that America is taking the lead in 
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trying to bring about better relations with 
the Soviet Union who we used to always be 
enemies with. I think American people are 
saying, good heavens, if the United States 
can be a catalyst for peace in the Middle 
East, this is good. 

Now, if the charge was made that that’s 
the only thing I’m interested in, and they 
can manage to sell that through nice guys 
being told to say bad things, I would be 
concerned. But listen, we haven’t begun to 
fight on that front. We’ve got excellent pro- 
grams. And the only way, when the other 
party controls the Congress, is to defeat 
some of their lousy ideas and then keep 
saying to the American people, have your 
congressman try the President’s ideas. 

Civil rights is a very good example. Some 
of our education initiatives are a very good 
example. Our housing initiatives are a very 
good example. So, please, American 
people—let me look over this way—please, 
do not listen to the charges by frantic 
Democrats who are trying to say we don’t 
have a domestic policy when we have a 
very good one. Give it a chance. Let the 
President’s programs come up, and let’s 
have some support for what he was elected 
to do, not do it on the basis of a concerted, 
liberal Democratic attack on the President. 

And I am not going to lose interest in 
world peace, and I don’t think the Ameri- 
can people want me to. And so, we are fully 
engaged, and wait until you see me come 
back after August, after I’m rested up a 
little, to take on these fellows who are very 
nice, very pleasant—all go down to Pamela 
Harriman’s farm down here, the bastion of 
democracy—and come back and tell me 
that we don’t have a domestic program. 
Come on. Lighten up out there. We’ve got 
a good one. 

Yes, John [John Cochran, NBC News], last 
question. 

Q. Where are you—— 

The President. No, we had one over here 
too, didn’t we? No, go ahead to him and 
then we'll come back. 


1992 Campaign 


Q. Are you going to meet with your ad- 
visers this weekP And where do you think 
you're vulnerable politically? Some of your 
people talk about the Democrats may try to 
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pass a health care plan and you'll get hurt 
on that, or they may try a soak the rich 
scheme. What are you worried about? 
You're a pretty good political analyst your- 
self, you’re going to bring something to the 
discussion—— 

The President. You know why I’m laugh- 
ing, John? I remember the campaign. 
Please tell us your weaknesses. Please tell us 
why you can’t make it. It’s like those ques- 
tions that came up during the Iraq war, you 
remember, on Saturday Night Live: please 
give us the code words so when we invade 
the beaches we'll know where not to go. 
Please tell us the exact missile sites that you 
have, so that we can share this with the 
American people. [Laughter] 

Hey, I’ve got plenty of problems. And I 
do a lot of things wrong and I’m going to 
try to do better. But we’ve got a good do- 
mestic agenda. We will have a lot more to 
say about this in the fall. We need more 
farsighted people like me in Congress, I 
might add, that will give our ideas a 
chance. 

Q. Are you going to run for Congress? 

Q. You should have stayed there, but you 
didn’t. 

The President. 1 mean it. I really hope 
that we can get more people out there that 
look at these issues the way I did. The 
American people elected me to do certain 
things, and they see a Congress that is frus- 
tratingly negative on everything. And so, 
that’s why I’m getting fired up thinking 
about it, getting a little ahead of where I 
want to be now. But we’ve got a good mes- 
sage and it will get out there. But I'll be 
darned, John, if I’m going to help you by 
saying, hey, here’s my real weakness. 

Q. ——Democrats most vulnerable? Pick 
two issues the Democrats are most vulnera- 
ble on. 

The President. The economy and world 
affairs, both. 

Last one. 


Latin America 


Q. Vice President Quayle is going to 
South America very soon. Now you just met 
with Gorbachev and you talked about Cuba. 
What about the rest of Latin America? 
Where does it fit in all this global new 
order? 


The President. Very good question and it 
gets me back to John’s question. Did you 
finish the question? 

Q. Well, also I wanted to know if you are 
going to Mexico this year or are you going 
to meet with President Salinas this year? 

The President. 1 want to meet with him 
as much as possible. But you played right 
into my hand on this one. [Laughter] I 
happen to think that the American people 
think it is outstanding that we now have a 
policy toward Central and Latin America 
and South America that is forward-looking. 
It’s more than rhetoric: the Enterprise for 
the Americas Initiative, the CBI, and the 
Brady approach. All of these things are posi- 
tive, and we have better relations with an 
almost democratic hemisphere than we’ve 
ever had. And I like to think that the 
United States had a lot to do with encourag- 
ing the democratic movements south of our 
border. 

You see, I don’t look at the Mexican free 
trade agreement, for example, as something 
that’s just going to benefit Mexico. I think it 
fits into what John was asking about, a do- 
mestic program. I think it’s going to mean 
jobs for the working men and women of 
this country. 

And so, these things interact. But look, if 
I send a signal that we’re neglecting Latin 
America, I would say this to you right now 
what I tell the leaders: Please understand 
that is not true. And the fact Dan Quayle is 
going down there is a very important thing. 
Bob Mosbacher’s going there. And what 
they’re doing is talking about how we can 
further enhance and work with them on 
their economic recoveries. 

Q. But did you talk to Mr. Gorbachev 
about this and what is the result of that 
conversation? 

The President. 1 didn’t talk to him about 
each individual country, but I did have a 
chance to—I’m not sure it was with Gorba- 
chev—point out how interested we are in 
this whole hemisphere being democratic. 
That point was made when the Cuban dis- 
cussion came up. But I didn’t go into the 
Brady Plan or the Enterprise for the Ameri- 
cas Initiative with each of these other coun- 
tries—to which we are firmly committed. 
So, I can’t say that was a major subject be- 
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cause it doesn’t interact with the bilateral— 
with the Soviet interest so much. 

But I did say this: We’re very grateful to 
you for your help with the solution to the 
Nicaraguan question. And he understood 
exactly what I meant, just as I showed some 
interest in Africa and thanked him for their 
role in Namibia and in Angola, and saying 
let’s work together to eliminate apartheid 
in South Africa. So, that was the way the 
questions of South America were touched 
and on other global matters. 

But, listen, thanks. I hope you all get a 
little chance for a vacation. I'll be here 
for—go to Camp David today. Ill be back— 
I'm not trying to be like Dana Carvey 
here—{laughter|—but I’m going to be here 
Monday and Tuesday. And then I'll come 
back—maybe we'll have another little 
seance before I leave. And then I’m history 
for a couple—a few weeks. And I will try to 
do a few domestic events out of Maine— 
traveling a little bit. Probably have some 
meetings. I’m anticipating a visit from a for- 
eign leader up there. And so, I'll be work- 
ing some, but I don’t want to mislead the 
American people. As far as I’m concerned, 
it’s going to be a vacation. I think I’ve 
earned it, like a lot of Americans, and I’m 
looking forward to it. And it will not be 
denied. 

President’s Health 

Q. How are you feeling, Mr. President? 

The President. Ten—10 out of 10. And I 
just—and how do I know? I just got a clean 
bill of health this morning from Dr. Lee 
and company. I really feel good. I get a 
little tired. Look, I’m 67. I get a little tired 
on a trip like this. But I slept well last night, 
and I’m ready to go. I mean, I’m very 
blessed with all this. So, there’s no hangups. 
All this politics—got plenty of time to fall 
into place. And as I say, health—I don’t 
want to mislead anyone, but right now I 
feel like a million bucks. 

1992 Campaign 

Q. When do you think you will announce 
on whether you’re going to run again? 

The President. Well, | want to get some 
opinion from all of these gurus with whom 
I'll be surrounded here. 

Q. What’s your feeling about it? 

The President. Gut feeling? Well—— 

Q. January? Earlier? 
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The President. Well, when did—I can’t 
even remember what my predecessors did, 
and so I certainly don’t want to prejudge 
that. Maybe January. I don’t know. It’s 
just—please don’t write maybe January 
down—maybe February, maybe, March. 
[Laughter.] 1 don’t know. But I want to do 
what’s best, not just for the President and 
Vice President but what will help us do 
what I’m asking for here, get more support 
in the United States Congress. 

And I don’t know yet the answer to that. 
That’s way ahead of the political power 
curve. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 97th news conference 
began at 12:34 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. In the news conference, 
the President referred to the following per- 
sons: President Saddam Hussein of Iraq; 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of Israel; 
Prime Minister Constantinos Mitsotakis of 
Greece; President Turgut Ozal of Turkey; 
General-General Javier Perez de Cuellar da 
la Guerra of the United Nations; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; Secretary of State 
James A. Baker; Gen. Colin L. Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to the 
President; Clarence Thomas, nominee for 
Supreme Court Associate Justice; Pamela 
Harriman, a Democratic Party fundraiser; 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari of 
Mexico; Secretary of Commerce Robert A. 
Mosbacher; Dana Carvey, a comedian who 
does an impersonation of President Bush; 
and Burton Jj. Lee Ill, Physician to the 
President. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


August 2, 1991 


As the President mentioned in his press 
conference today, he had a routine exami- 
nation this morning by his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. Burton Lee. Dr. Lee reports that 
the President is in excellent health. There 
are no changes in the President’s medica- 
tion. 





The President continues to recover from 
Graves disease and his treatment and re- 
sponse are normal. The President maintains 
a vigorous and healthy physical regimen. 
His work habits are normal and reflect his 
good health. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





July 30 


Operation Breakingthrough, of Newport News, 
VA 


July 31 

Variety Preschooler’s Workshop, of Syosset, NY 
August 1 

Mel Blount, of Washington, PA 

August 2 

Saint Joseph Ballet Company, of Santa Ana, CA 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 29 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Moscow. Upon their arriv- 
al, the President and Mrs. Bush went to 
Spaso House, the residence of U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union John Matlock, 
which was their residence during their stay 
in Moscow. 
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July 30 

In the morning, the President attended 
the opening session of the summit in the 
Kremlin. He met with President Gorbachev 
in the Green Room, and participated in an 
expanded bilateral meeting with Soviet po- 
litical and military leaders in St. Catherine’s 
Hall. 

In the afternoon, the President participat- 
ed in a working luncheon in the Official 
Residence Dining Hall and then went to 
the Kremlin Cathedral Square for a walking 
tour with President Gorbachev. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Clifford J. Groh, Sr., of Alaska, to be 
a member of the Arctic Research Commis- 
sion for a term of 4 years. This is a new 
position. Currently, Mr. Groh serves as an 
Attorney with the law firm of Groh, Eggers 
& Price in Anchorage, AK. 


July 31 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush participated in a wreathlaying cere- 
mony at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Later, they went to Novo, President Gorba- 
chev’s ‘suburban residence, where they as- 
sumed separate schedules. President Bush 
met with President Gorbachev, Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Anatoliy Chernyayev, Advisor to the Presi- 
dent; and Aleksey Obukhov, Deputy For- 
eign Minister. 


August I 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush participated in the U.S. Embassy com- 
munity greeting at the U.S. Embassy. Fol- 
lowing the greeting, the President and Mrs. 
Bush travelled to Kiev. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush toured St. Sophia Cathedral. 


August 2 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—the Cabinet; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 
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In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Mary L. Azcuenaga, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a Federal Trade 
Commissioner for the term of 7 years from 
September 26, 1991. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 


The President nominated Karen Borlaug 
Phillips, of Virginia, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
term expiring December 31, 1996. This is a 
reappointment. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ian M. Ross, of New Jersey, to be 
a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring May 10, 1992. 
He would succeed Howard A. Schneider- 
man. Currently, Mr. Ross serves as presi- 
dent of AT&T Bell Laboratories in Holm- 
del, NJ. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Allen B. Clark, Jr., of Texas, to be 
Director of the National Cemetery System 
at the Department of Veterans Affairs. He 
would succeed JoAnn Krukar Webb. Cur- 
rently Mr. Clark serves as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Veteran’s Liaison and Program Co- 
ordination at the United States Department 
of Veterans Affairs, in Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Maurice T. Turner, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance. This is a new 
position. From 1981 to 1989, Mr. Turner 
served as chief of police, to the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department of Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
accord the personal rank of Ambassador to 
Jan Witold Baran, of Virginia, in his capac- 
ity as Head of U.S. Delegation for the 1992 
World Administrative Radio Conference of 
the International Telecommunication Union 
to be held in Spain, February 3-March 3, 
1992. Currently, he serves as a partner with 
the law firm Wiley, Rein and Fielding in 
Washington, DC. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 31 


William Caldwell Harrop, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel. 


Russell K. Paul, 

of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Timothy J. Coyle, resigned. 


John J. Easton, Jr., 

of Vermont, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Energy, vice Stephen A. 
Wakefield, resigned. 


Mary Sheila Gall, 

of Virginia, to be a Commissioner of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission for a 
term of 7 years from October 27, 1991, vice 
Anne Graham, term expiring. 


Ming Hsu, 

of Arizona, to be a Federal Maritime Com- 
missioner for the term expiring June 30, 
1996 (reappointment). 


Submitted August 1 


Philip G. Reinhard, 

of Illinois, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, a new 
position created by Public Law 101-650, 
approved December 1, 1990. 


Jon P. McCalla, 

of Tennessee, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Tennes- 
see, a new position created by Public Law 
101-650, approved December 1, 1990. 





Submitted August 1 —Continued 


C. Wesley Phinney, Jr., 

of Maine, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Maine for the term of 4 
years, vice Emery R. Jordan, retired. 


B. Robert Okun, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation and Congressional 
Affairs, Department of Education, vice 
Nancy Mohr Kennedy, resigned. 


Francis S.M. Hodsoll, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Director for Man- 
agement, Office of Management and 
Budget (new position). 


Edward Joseph Mazur, 

of Virginia, to be Controller, Office of Fed- 
eral Financial Management, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (new position). 


Gary C. Byrne, 

of California, to be a member of the Farm 
Credit Administration Board for the term 
expiring May 21, 1996, vice Marvin 
Duncan, resigned. 


Karen Borlaug Phillips, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a term ex- 
piring December 31, 1996 (reappointment). 


Maurice T. Turner, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be Director 
of the Bureau of Justice Assistance (new po- 
sition). 


Allen B. Clark, Jr., 

of Texas, to be Director of the National 
Cemetery System, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, vice JoAnn Krukar Webb, resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for the terms 
indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring 
March 26, 1992: 


Kay Coles James, of Virginia, vice William 
Lee Hanley, Jr., resigned. 


For a term expiring March 26, 1996: 


Victor Gold, of Virginia, vice R. Kenneth 
Towery, term expired. 
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Ian M. Ross, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for the remainder of the term 
expiring May 10, 1992, vice Howard A. 
Schneiderman, deceased. 


Submitted August 2 


Jo-Ann Krukar Webb, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs (Policy and Planning), vice 
Allen B. Clark, Jr., resigned. 


Mary L. Azcuenaga, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for the term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1991 (reappointment). 
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